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New L. C. Page & Company Books 








NEW ILLUSTRATED WORKS OF TRAVEL 
By W. D. McCRACKAN, author of “The Fair Land Tyrol.”’ 
The Italian Lakes Uniform with ‘‘Among English Inns’ 


** It is a pleasure to recommend it Che author does not content himself with mere description, delightful as his de 
scriptions are; but, by means of brief biographical accounts of famous persons, by residence or travel associated with 
the lakes, secures for his book a genuine human interest.’"—The Nation 

With go tllustrations from photographs by the author. $2 


By FRANCIS MIL TOUN, author of “ Castles and Chateaux of Old Touraine’ 


The Automobilist Abroad. A record of hundreds 
of miles of Motoring through Europe and England 


**No Tourist, Autoist or otherwise, who reads this book would think of going abroad without it; and, moreover, it will 
be enjoyed by the stay-at-homes as well.''—Boston Herald, 
With very many illustrations by Blanche McManus. Boxed, net $?.00; postawe extra 


WORKS ON NATURE AND ANIMAL LIFE 
By Charles G.D. Roberts, authors; “Red Fox,’ etc. The Haunters of the Silences 


** Mr. Roberts is King in his field of literary achievement. His other books are models unsurpassed until by Wis latest 


work, which is even finer, and will afford the greatest delight to his many thousands of admirers.’ —N. Y. Time 
With 62 illustrations by Charles Livingston Bull, $2 
~ €e ’ . , 
By Clarence Hawkes, author of “ Shaggy-Coat,”’ ete. Tenants of the Trees 
** Delightful stories of birds and small woodland animals, with charming and vital descriptions of still life Bostor 
Transcript. 27 tllustrations by Louts Rhead. $1.50 


| NEW EDITIONS OF BOOKS OF LIVING VERSE 
Professor Charles G. D. Roberts’s Complete Poems 
Chis new edition contains the poems in ‘* The Book of The Rose,’’ hitherto published separately, together with all 


his work since his recognition as a master among modern poets 
With a new portrait frontispiece in photogravure. $2.00 


Mr. Frederic Laurence Knowles’s 
The Golden Treasury of American Songs and Lyrics 


Professor Barrett Wendell said of the first edition: ‘‘It 1s the best collection of American lyrical verse which has yet 
been made."’ Limp leather binding, pocket size, boxed, $14.50 


The Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam Five Versions 
With Notes and Tables,together with an introduction by Nathan Haskell Dole and FitzGerald's life of Omar Khayyam, 
with 12 colored plates and other decorations by Blanche McManus. 
Decorated cloth, boxed, S7 OOo; limp leather, boxed, oa. sO 


NEW NOVELS OF VARIED INTEREST 
The Lady of the Blue Motor Mr. G. S. Paternoster, wr of Me Mowr rire 


“For dash and diversion it has no equal. "*—Brooklya Eagle. Frontispiece im colors by Frohn. $1.50 
The Flying Cloud Mr. Morley Roberts, wor ot the titers.” et 
‘* The sea painted as only Josep, Conrad or Morley Roberts can."'—N. Y. Times 


Portrait frontispiece in photogravure S1-$0 


The Chronicles of Martin Hewiltt (22 £2.) Mr. Arthur Morrison, ..., ,,")""".."“ 


‘* Appeal strongly to all lovers of good detective fiction."’—N. Y. Sun. With 6 drawings by Kirkpatrick. $7.50 
The Rome Express Major Arthur Griffiths, oor of Tbe ressenger trom Catais.” ov 

‘*An absorbing mystery story, original and full of action.’ —N. Y. World. Frontispiece in colors by Scott. $1.25 
Prisoners of Fortune Mr. Ruel Perley Smith 

‘*The atmosphere of old New England in brilliant contrast with private adventure Loussville Courier-Journal 


Frontispiece in colors by Merrill $7.50 


The Morning-Glory Club Mr. George A. Kyle 
‘* A drive at woman's clubs, full of gentle satire and real humour."’—ChAicago Tribune 
Frontispiece in colors by Scott. $1.25 
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Educational. 


MR. SARGENT’S 
Travel School for Boys 


European and World Tours in alternate years 
ith year Round the World, ssiling Oct. Ist, 
S months. Studies correlated with countries visit- 
ed Efficient preparation for college examinations. 


Three instructors Prospectus. PORTER E. SAR 
G ENT, Box 24, Cambridge, Mass. 

ROCK RIDCE SCHOOL 
For Boys. Location high and dry. Laboratories. 
Shop for Mechanic Arta. Strong teachers. Earnest 
boys. Gymnasium with new swimming pool. Fits 
for college, scientific school and business. Young 


boys In separate building. Address 
Dr. B. C. WHITE, Rock Ridge Hall, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


MORRISTOWN SCHOOL, Morristown, N.J. 
College Preparatory Boarding School for Boys. 
Small classes. Individual attention. Gymnasium. 
quarter-mile track, athletic fields, and tennis courts 
Especially healthful location, an hour from New York. 
Chas. Scribner, Pres. of Trustees. F.C. Woodman, Headmaster 


The Highland Military Academy ,.Yorcest"; Mass. 


rhorough preparation for admixsion to university, 











professional, or business life. The Rt. Rev. A. H. 
Vinton. D et ~~ D., Springfield, Visitor. For in- 
formation addres 
JOSEPH AL DEN SHAW. A.M... Headmaster. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 
Law School. 


BosrTon UNIVERSITY 
New features. Address the Dean. 
M. M. BiarLow. 





/ ETHLEHEM PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL, Bethlehem, Pa. Prepares for lead 
Catalogue H. A. Forrine, B.S 


ing college . Prin 





Teachers’ Agencies. 


HE FISK TEACHERS AGENCIES. 
Everert ©. Fisk & Co., Proprietors. 
Boston 1505 Pa, Ave., Washington 

New York 414 Cen. Bid., Minneapolis 

Chicago 1200 Williame Av., Portiand 

405 eeper Bid. Denver 238 Doug!'s Bid. os Ange les 
$18 Rook'ry Bik., Spokane 415 Studio Bid.. Berkele y 
Send to any address above for Agency Manual 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


2 ——F aa Positions for Good Teachers with Good 
ecords 

Send for Circular and Application Form. 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, 81 Chapel St.,Albany, N. Y. 


4 Ashburton P'.. 
156 Fifth Ave., 
203 Mich. Ave 








Educational Opportunities. 
APPLICATIONS ARE INVITED 


for an Instructorship or assistant professorship (in 
charge) of French and Spanish at the State Uni 
versity of North Dakota Position leads naturally 
to full professorship at maximum salary of $2,250 





Salary first year $1,200 upward, according to 

experiene and = training f applicant Address, 

naming references, DR. GEO. 8S. THOMAS, Dean, 

Grand Forks, N. D 

A FOHNS HOPKINS AND UNI- 
versity of Virginia graduate (Ph.D. of J 


H. U., 09) desires a professorship in chemistry or 
position in Chemical Works Eleven years of 
varied experience, including four years in collegi 
ate teaching Address, CHEMIST, 165 Harrison 
Street, East Orange, N. J 








WILLIAM J. LONC’S 
BOOKS 


WAYEEBSES, THE WHITE WOLF 

Just Published.) 
BRIER-PATCH PHILOSOPHY 
NORTHERN TRA 


ILS 
A LITTLE BROTHER TO THE 
SCHOOL OF THE WOODS 
FOLLOWING THE DEER 
BEASTS OF THE FIELD 


BEAR 


FOWLS OF THE AIR 


CINN & COMPANY - BOSTON 








MORAL EDUCATION 


Two By EDWAKD HOWARD GRIGGS. 
_ $1.40 net 
Great 

CHRISTIAN ORIGINS 
Books | By OTTO PFLEIDERER. 61.50 net. 





8. W. HUBBSCH, Pablisher, N.Y. 








BOOKS—Al 
matter on what subject; 
wanted; | can get you 7 book to published ; 
when in England call ine my "ook of 
50,000 rare books. BAKER'S GR aT BOOKSHOP, 
Joba Bright St., Birmingham, Mngland. 


out of print books supplied, nv 
write me stati books 





Be Astor Edition 
of Poets 


is the best for «ch .o's and colleges. & vols 
price, 60c. per vuoi. (price ix 4c.) 


SEND FOR LIST. 
Thomas Y. Crowell &Co.,New York 


List 


Lo seo 





William Lloyd Garrison, 
1805-1879. 





The Story of his Life, told by his Children: 
Illustrated with over 40 portraits, 


ete. 4 vols., gilt top, $8.00 net. 


views, 
Svo, 
This important work (originally published 
by the Century Company) has been reduced in 
price from $12.00 to $8.00, a remarkably low 
sum for what is unquestionably one of the 
handsomest products of the American press. 


** It is, for the anti-slavery record, final: and the 
service done to our national history is as great as 
that toa father’s memory. Its one eminent trait, 
however, is its justice.""— Atlantic Monthly 


‘**In fact, Southern history 1s not complete with 
out this work."’— itlanta Constitution. 


‘A masterpiece of modern historical biography 

To call the work a mine of information 

wouk i be to convey a false impression; it is rather 

a well-arranged library in which attendant hands 

are always present to point the way to the exact 

thing wanted Finally, the work, while as 

instructive as the driest manual, is as interesting 
as a romance."’— Boston Advertiser. 


‘A biography of almost world-wide importance: 
, It will be a standard work of reference.” 
Char eston News and Courier 


*,° For sale by booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on receipt of 
price by the publishers 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 


Boston anp New York. 


School Advertisin J 
THE NATION 


The Nation, in its special field of 
political and literary criticism. is un- 
like any other American 
or foreign. It is taken by read- 
ing clubs and literary associations 
in a large number of places, and may 
be found on file in every library of 
importance in the country. ‘There 
are probably few weekly periodicals 
whose columns offer so favorable an 
opportunity for reaching an audience 
interested in educational matters. 





periodical, 


Advertising rates, 15 cents a line 
each insertion, with the following dis- 
counts: 5 per cent, on 4 insertions, 
10 per cent on 8 insertions, 12% 


15 per cent, on 


2 per 
cent. on 13 insertions, 
insertions, 
sertions, 25 per cent. on 52 insertion’s 
The Nation is sent free while ad 
vertisement continues 
Orders may be forwarded through 


any responsible advertising agency, 


26 20 per cent. on 39 in- 


or directly to 


Tue Nation, 20 Vesey Street, N.Y. 





Nation. 
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C. BRONSON, LITT.D. 
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English Poems 


SELECTED AND EDITED BY WALTER 





G 





This new collection of the best English poetry of the last hundred years is issued in answer to a general demand among college 
teachers. it presentsthe following points of superiority: (1) the selection, in the main, of complete poems only; (2) toe ad 
mission of the best minor poets; (3) the inclusion of living poets; (4) neither too much nor too little commentary; (S) servi 


able bibliographies. The volume contains 615 pages of 41 limes each; S15 pies are give to texts, 80 to notes, ani the rest to 
bibliographies and indices. 

Great pains have been taken to make the book attractive and 
library edition and a less expensive school edition 

It is the intention to cover in successive volumes the entire field of English poetry 

**THE NINETEENTH CENTURY ” will be ready about August 15th 

Teachers and others interested are invited to write for further information, 


ADDRESS DEPT. 21 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 


serviceable in material forn It i 


Chicago New York 























WHAT WE ARE DOING NOW READY 
FOR LIBRARIANS. VOL. | 


We now have the most efficient depart- or 


ment for the handling of Library . 

yo The History of 
The Society of Jesus 

In North America 


COLONIAL AND FEDERAL 
By THOMAS HUGHES, S.J. 


One of the most importart special 


‘* The finest nobel of the year.”’ 
London Punch. 


The 
Country House 


By JOHN GALSWORTHY 
Author of *“*The Man 





1. A tremendous miscellaneous stock. 


2. Greatly increased facilities for the im 
portation of English publications. 
8. Competent bookmen to price lists and 
collect books. 
All of this means prompt and complete 
shipments and right prices 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 


WHOLESALE BOOKSELLERS, 
33-37 East Seventeenth St., New York. 


of Property,"” et 











ized contributions to the literature of Crown dvo, $1.50 
American history in many years. Svo, ““tevee hevend anythin wre 
. J eV ( , cu . 
“The best SINGLE VOLUME edition pp. xiv. +-656, 3 maps, and 3 fac similes, . 
that has yet been published.’’—Baanpgr MaT 4¢ . > — ely . 
A Aytp hd, — $4.50 net. have seen lately, is this most 
Ss Fi AK ES Pp E A R & Particulars on application artistic story.” —The Outlook 


Cambridge Edition 
Edited by WILLIAM ALLAN NEILSON. 
Send for deacriptive circular. 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 4 Park Street, Boston 


THE BURROWS BROTHERS COMPANY 


CLEVELAND 


Told delicately, skilfully, with 


abundant wit and satire.” 


—WN, 2. 




















Sun 








Thelast work of the late FERDINAND BRU NETIERE 


Honoré de Balzac 
Atall bookstores. Cloth, $1.50 net. Postpaid $1.60. 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY - Ph@adeiphia 


READ 


SHORTY McCABE 


By GEWELL FORD 


A Fartial List of Nation Writers 


The following names are taken from a list of more than two hundred contributors, including most of the leading specialists in 
literature, science, art, philosophy, and law in this country, and many of corresponding eminence abroad. 


Prof. Kuno Francke Prof. D. B 
Prof. P. H. Frye Prof. Wm 
Pres. D. C. Gilman Dr. H. C. McCook 

Prof. G. L. Goodale Prof. J. H. McDaniels 
Prof. T. D. Goodell Prof. Elmer T. Merrill 
Prof. W. W. Goodwin Prof. Lawrence H. Mills 
Prof. C. H. Grandgent Prof. Chas. H. Moore 
Ferris Greenslet Prof. Geo. F. Moore 


27 & 20 West 


G.P.Putnam’s Sons 234°st’. x 














Macdonald 
MacDonald 


Hon. Chas. Francis Adams 
Prof. C. McL. Andrews 
Prof. Irving Babbitt 

Prof. J. Mark Baldwin 
Frederic Bancroft 
Bernhard Berenson 

Edwin H. Blashfield 

Prof. G. W. Botsford 


Prof. Edw. G. Bourne Rev. W. E. Griffis Prof. Wm. A. Nelison 

H. W. Boynton Prof. A. B. Hart Prof. Simon Newcomb 
Prof. J. Douglas Bruce Prof. J. M. Hart Prof. Chas. Eliot Norton 
Rt. Hon. James Bryce Prof. C. H. Haskins Mrs. Joseph Pennell 
Prof. Chas. J. Bullock Prof. Angelo Heltprin Rev. John P. Peters 
Prof. F. I. Carpenter Prof. F. Hirth Prof. F. M. Robinson 
Prof. W. H. Carpenter Prof. E. W. Hopkins Prof. Jas. H. Robinson 
Prof. Chas. W. Colby Prof. J. K. Hosmer Prof. J. Royce 


Prof. W. H. Schofield 
Arthur G. Sedgwick 
Prof. Thos. D Seymour 


Prof. A. V. W. Jackson 
Prof. Wm. ,James 
John Cotton Dana Prof. W. H. Johnson 
Prof. W. M. Daniels A. G. 8. Josephson Prof. Goldwin Smith 
Prof. W. M. Davis Prof. Geo. L. Kittridge Russell Sturgis 
Theodore L. DeVinne Prof. G. W. Knox Wm. R. Thayer 
Stoddard Dewey John La Farge Prof. Calvin Thomas 
Prof. A. V. Dicey Wm. C. Lane Prof. C. H. Toy 


M. D. Conway 
Kenyon Cox 


Ten Cents a Copy 


Lewis Einstein Andrew Lang Prof. W. P. Trent 

Prof. Ephraim Emerton Prof. Chas. R. Lauman Prof. Eugene Wambaugh 
Hon. Wm. Everett James A. Le Roy Prof. Burt G. Wilder 

H. T. Finck L. 8. Livingston Gen. A. A. Woodhull 

W. C. Ford Prof. J. Perry Worden 


SAMPLE COPIES SENT FOR THREE WEEKS ON REQU®ST 


THE NATION, 20 Vesey Street, New York 


Three Dollars a Year 
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Important New Macmillan Books 


By President 
Nicholas Murray 
Butler, Ph.D., LL.D., 


of Columbia U niversity 


True and False 
Democracy 


‘A particularly timely, sane 

and clear treatment of the 

greatest of sociological and 
political problems."’ 

Baltimore Sun 

Cloth, 12mo, $7 net; 

hy mail, $7.10 


By President 
Arthur Twining 
Hadley, Ph.D., LL.D. 


of Yale Unitworstty 
Standards of 
Public Morality 


**The lucidity of statement, 
the felicity of expression, of 
the book, makes its reading as 
attractive as it is profitable."’ 
New York Commercial 

Cloth, 12mo, $i net; 

by mail, $7.70 


NEW POETRY 
Mr. Percy 
MacKaye’s 
new poetic drama’ 
Sappho and 
Phaon 


** We remember no drama by 
iuny modern writer that at once 
eems so readable, no play that 
is so excellent in stage tech 
nique, so clear in characteriza 
tion, and yet so completely 
filled with the atmosphere of 
romance and poetry 
—Boston Transcript 
Cloth, gilt tops, $17.25 net ; 
by mail $7.25 


Mr. Alfred Noyes’s 
poems entitled 

The Flower 

of Old Japan 


are fantasies light envugh, 
bewitching enough for a non 
sense book, yet haunting be 
cause of the simple, essential 
philosophy under the dream 
music Bookman 

Cloth, eilt top 
$7.25 net; by mail, $7.32 


Published 
by 





THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


By George Pierce Baker, Professor of English, Harvard University 
The Development of Shakespeare as a Dramatist 


An important contribution to Shakespeare criticism. Professor Baker aims to 
make clear Shakespeare's debt to others, his own road to the mastery of his 
art, and his concessions to the public or to the stage of his day. 

Ready this day. Cloth, 8vo, $1.75 net 


By William B. Guthrie, Ph.D., Colleve of the City of New York 
Socialism Before the French Revolution 


An endeavor to give a view of Socialist doctrines during a period of which 
there has been no satisfactory account in any language. 
Just Ready. Cloth, 8vo,$1.50 net; by mail, $1.62 


Dr. Pierre Janet’s The Major Symptoms of Hysteria 


Dr Janet, Director of the Psychological Laboratory in the clinic of the 
Salpetricre, is probably the most distinguished living student of psycholoyical 
pathology. He has,.too, the French gift for combining accuracy and interest 
in such a degree that this important work will appeal to’ the general reader 
scarcely less than to the physician. Cloth, 12mo, $1.75 net 


Rev. Walter Rauschenbuscech’s study of social tendencies 
Christianity and the Social Crisis 


One of the leading religious weeklies considers the publication of this book 
an event of extraordinary significance. The sweep of ideas is wide, the 
learning implied is impressive, the epigrams are numerous enough to enrich 
scores of sermons, and the conclusions maintained are simply revolutionary."’ 

Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 net; by mail, $1.63 


Mr. A. L. Hutchinson’s The Limitation of Wealth 


is an outline of what might be done by using as a starting point the idea of 

converting the greater part of the fortunes of excessively wealthy men to the 

good of the state on their death. 
Ready this day. 


Professor John Commons’s important new book 
Races and Immigrants in America 


‘*This remarkably interesting volume is not a large one, but nowhere have we 
seen so important a matter treated with so much clarity, and with such evi- 
dent good judzment."'—Herald. Cloth. 12mo0, $1.50 net; by mail, $1.62 


Mr. Clarence F. Birdseye’s pungent criticisms on 
Individual Training in Our Colleges 


‘* While we express our pleasure in the literary and interesting character of 
this book, and of every page of it, our conviction grows, as we study the 
volume more, that the author is not only starting a wide discussion of college 
conditions, but is the apostle of a movement which will go far to alter them 
for the better. '—New York Observer. 

Cloth, 8vo, 475 pages, $1.75 net; by mail, $1.91 


Cloth, 12mo, $1.25 net; by mail, $1.33 


THE BEST NEW NOVELS 
Mr. Arthur Heming’s Spirit Lake 


is astriking book, alive with the tonic breath of northern forests, a genuine 
picture of the adventurous life of traders and trappers among the Indians of 
the fur-hunting country around the posts of the old Bay Company. 

With about go illustrations by the author. Cloth, $1.50 


Mr. Wm. S. Davis’s A Victor of Salamis 


It is seldom that the London critics admit that an American may wear the 
mantle of Scott, but they are declaring thut this book entitles Mr. Davisto a 
place among novelists not far below the author of ‘‘ The ‘Talisman,"’ and are 


Cloth, $1.50 


describing it as ‘‘a masterpiece.”’ 


Mr. John Oxenham’s The Long Road 


‘He has exceeded his former work in human sympathy, quiet charm and 
dramatic force. For freshness of sentiment and vividness of narrative it seems 
to us unexcelled by any recent romince."'’—The Outlook. Cloth, $1.50 


Mr. Jack London’s Before Adam 


‘This vigorous young writer has blazed a new trail through the forest of 
fiction, and revealed himself as a man of genius in doing it." —Richard Burton. 
Illustrated in colors. Cloth, $1.50 


64-66 5th Ave. 
N. Y. 
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the same relation 
veltian candidate 
did PI 


would 


not people few 
type, 


Ap 
re 


years hence 
any 
parently every expressed 
,in the 
bears 
ideal Roose 
the pli 


man. 


minds 

philosophers, only 

to the 
that 


ato’s 


icked 


chicken to 


The the 


dence 


making Indepen 
in 
Walsh, 
Democratic 
of 


recent 


reasons for 


League national are ex 
Charles A 
the 
and 


supporters. 


scope 
former 
Nationa! 


by 
of 
Committee, 


plained 
secretary 
Hearst's 


now one 


During a tour 
States he has discov- 
of both old par- 
ties,” and “in all quarters a demand that 
the of New York 
should extend the organization through 
out the United States.” 
ments are regarded as parts of one dem 
The first 
being an axiom at 


chief 
of 
ered 


a dozen or so 


“general distrust 


Independence League 


These two state 


onstration. comes very near 


present. The people 
But, 


not 


are independent before. 
unfortunately, 
umong those benefits which can best be 


by 


as never 


independence is 
unanimous 
A hundred voters may be 


secured organized and 


action. more 


influential if they band themselves to 
gether and agree to vote and act in unl. 
son; but they are not more independent 
Indeed, the people have been working 
out for themselves lately a_ pitifully 
primitive conception of independence, 
which consists merely in yoting for the 


best candidates, whoever may have nom 
inated them. But the genuine 
as they are now to be made to realize, 
Mr. Hearst, is equip 
ped with constitution and by-laws. 


article, 
at 
to 


great expense 





ar nor always successful in obtaining 


wants Origins 
enable the President to retaliate for 
discriminat 


ion 


iis WAS Speer 


power! 
that dispute was 
against other n 
ow tari 


once more h 


ype rfect of 


friendly 


most means 


feeling be 
of 


cord and tween Dna 
good 


the 


what 
of 


newly 


and measures 


far 


discovered “old” 


grow out them So as 


of the sta 
if our 

bureaus forget such importa 

riod, the 


Ww hose 


eventeen years s concerned 
executive 
need 
duty 


ind 


measures in so short a 


for a ifficial 
shal 


aw 


highly-paid « 


be t Secret 


We 


the States 


o remind our aries 


officers is obvi have longs 
been of the 
such 


of 


ve 


OuUus 

opinion that 
of the 
on our 
to be forgott 
office-holde 
serve their 


with 


need 
Hundreds 


every 


a servant publi 


laws go statute-books 


en ignored 
of 
terms and 
no idea of the 
bestowed 
of 


ends 


ar only or 


Frequently rs great im 


out 
life 


duties 


portance £0 
back to private 
and actually 


them 


pow ers 


In maay « course 
of a 


the 


upon 
the 


ases 
law 


ye 


to 


an 
the 

if 

of 


ordinances 


mere existence 


abuse, so that neither lice nor 


think of 


hundreds 


district attorneys have 


but in how 
the 
No 


number 


izain: many 


cases are statutes or 


d 
that 


overlooked? one woul dare e 


mate the of those are hope 


essly antiquated 


will note with satisfaction 
ol 

Congress, 
the United 


propose 


Americans 
the 
the 
ter, 
ht 
tation of armaments 
that 


resolute 


delegation a 
Por 
the 


announcement 

Hag 

that 
to 


our 


ue through Gen 


States reserve 
the 


This does not ne 


rig and discuss limi 
will 
th 


that 


essarily mean this country 
take a 
It 


nited 


surely initiative in at 


signify however, 


States do not 


matter, does 
the | 


the 


good opporunity present itself, our dele 


intend to have 


whole question foreclosed. Should 


gates will seize it Any other course 

The discovery by the State Depart would really be ridiculous. Here is the 
ment of an “old statute’—so the dis most important question that could 
patch describes it—giving the President | Come before the Conference, yet a sort 
power to exciude any products of any | of tacit edict has gone forth that it shall 
foreign state unjustly discriminating | ot be even mentioned. Grown men 
against the sale of any American prod |} could scarcely submit to such a tabu 
uct within its boundaries. is hailed as What they are all thinking about, some 
likely to revolutionize tariff relations | of them wil! insist upon having the lib 
between this country and other nations. | erty to talk about. The brave notic 
A useful tariff cudgel is what the ex- | served by Gen. Porter was gratifying 
perts term it. So it is useful, in the | proof that the policy of “Hush!” wil! 
sense that a club in the hands of a po- not intimidate the Americans 
liceman or the puller-in of a Bowery 
clothing store may be. As between gen- | The Georgia Legislature is likely, a 
tlemen, weapons of this kind are not in | cording to Dr. Jeff Davis president of 
fashion, and though nations may not | the Georgia Industrial Association, to 
always behave like gentlemen, in the | find itself in a dilemma. It is commit 
long run the armed bully is neither pop- | ted to the disfranchisement of the ne- 





nes 


groes, yet will also be subjected to 


strong pressure to pass a compulsory 


education law. How to compel the white 


children to attend school without teach 


all the little 


Davis fears 


negroes likewise, is the 
that 


negroes will speedily bring to 


ing 
problem. Di the educa 


tion of the 


naught their disfranchisement This 
seems ridiculous, for the simple reason 
that it is the easiest thing in the world 
to trick an educated negro out of his 
ballot, and it is being done pretty much 


everywhere in the South openly enough 


But Dr 
than 


Davis's alarm is less interest 


explanation why a com 


make trouble among 


ing his 


pulsory law would 
The poor white man, it ap 


children to 


the whites 


not “send his 
they come in contact with 
children better off, bet 
ter clothes, and present a better appear 
What the 
this, we 


Sertously _ it 


pears, will 


Ri hool WwW here 


who are wear 
has to 
but Dr 


is gratifying to 


ance race question 


do with cannot see 


Davis can 


that the deaire for a compulsory 


is growing all over the South 


note 
school law 
The Columbia, S. C 
printing letters 
favor of 


has for weeks 
its 


Ntate 


been from readers, 


mostly in compulsory educa 


tion A Mr. W. H. Edvvards, writing 
from Chester, S. C., declares that more 
negro children are going to school in 
the up-country towns than white, be 
cause the latter are haled into the fas 
tories. It is, in fact, the factory-owners 


who, together with the presidents of in 


dustrial associations of the Dr. Davis 


real stumbling-blocks in 
the 
the 


type, are the 


the way of compulsory education 


laws which most intelligent South- 


erners desire 


Neill is 
the strike of the 
Through his 
had 
the na 
the 
announce 


Labor Commissioner “surpris 


ed,” and no wonder, at 
San Francisco telegraphers 


efforts. a 


reached 


complete agreement been 
the 
and the 


the 


bet ween officers of 


tional union managers of 
positive 
made that 
Yet a local 


make waste 


companies, and 


strike 


ment been there would 
organization 
the 
state 

the 


very 


be neo 
paper of 


proceeds to 


issues a vaunting 


and 
its 


agreement 
earry 
and “to the 
This is to 
justification of 


ment about intention to 


issue into politics 


doora of Congress.” break 


down the great labor 


unions. Employers are willing to treat 


them only because they are able to 


men if 
undertakings, 


with 


bind thetr they will not live 


up to thelr they become 


cumberers of 
Yet we the 
Preseamen, on Friday, 


its five 


not only a nuisance, but 


the ground see Interna 


tional deliberate 


ly repudiating years’ agreement 


with the United Typothet# of America 
it had been entered Into after careful 
inquiry and long negotiations, and was 
‘Imirab’y fitted to bring about what 
beth pressmen and employing printers 
destre above all things—stability In the 
trade. But the pressmen now contemp 


tuously tear up the signed undertaking 
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of their own chiefs Whom the gods 
would destroy, they first make untrust- 


worthy. 


It occurred to the Chicago Record- 
Herald to question the leading railroad 
presidents about the Roosevelt plan of 
Government make a “physi- 
cal valustion” of the various lines. 
Three presidenis deciined to give their 
for replied in 
opposition to the plan, while A. J. Earl- 
ing of the Chicago, Milwaukee and St. 
Paul favored it, on the ground that 
“there seems to be a public demand for 
thought it would not 
have “any particular effect.” A. B. Stick- 
the Western was appar- 
ently on both sides. He does not “espe- 


having the 


views publication: eight 


it,” though he 


ney of Great 


cially favor” valuation by the Govern- 
ment, remarking that it would entail 
‘enormous cost’ upon the companies; 


but, on the other hand, if it were “done 
conscientiously,” it 
would show that the talk about “water’ 
capitalization is all moon- 
by the rail- 


thoroughly and 


in railway 
shine. The ground taken 
way men who are squarely hostile to the 
President's suggestion is, first, that the 
could be nothing but “official 
* since no two men, and no two 


result 
guessing, 
committees, would agree on cost, value, 
or capitalization: secondly, that the fig- 
ures, even if accurate ones could be ob- 
nothing to do with 


tained, would have 


the fixing of rates, since the latter de- 
pend upon service to the shipper and 
upon competition The whole sympo- 


sium betrays much anxiety on the part 
of the railway presidents lest continued 
agitation compel them to go on paying 
exorbitant interest for the capital they 
need. This Mr, Roosevelt also deprecat- 
ed in his Indianapolis speech. 


It is cause for rejoicing that Justice 
Brewer's seventieth birthday finds him 
in every to continue his ser- 
vice on the Supreme Court bench, This 
graced for seventeen and 
during which time his 

personal standing has 


way able 


he has now 
one-half 


professional 


years, 


and 


been steadily enhanced. As man and 
jurist he is held in great respect. Thor- 
oughly imbued with the spirit of the 


founders of our institutions, and having 
ithe principles of the republic at heart, 


he has conscientiously stood up for 
them, even when the popular tide was 
flowing in the other direction. Some of 


his very best contributions to our note- 
worthy judicial opinions have, therefore, 
been views in dissent from those of the 
majority of the Court. Unlike some of 
his fellow-members of the Federal ju- 
diciary, Justice Brewer has not felt it 
necessary to hold himseif aloof from 
publie life. Thus he has presided over 
gatherings of and jurists on 
various occasions, and given many oth- 
er evidences of civic spirit, notably in 
his efforts to dignify and uplift his pro- 


lawyers 











His appeals to the bar of the 
for ideals, for steadfast 
opposition to the demoralizing commer- 


fession. 
country nobler 
cial tendencies of the present day, and 
for a higher code of professional ethics 
will be as gratefully remembered as his 
clear and able decisions on vital Amer- 
ican policies. 


That is a very pleasant form of re- 
ligion for hot weather which Otoman 
Zar-Adusht Hanish has established at 
Chicago. Once “an bar- 
ber,”” but now “elector of the sun-wor- 
shippers’ cult in America,”’ he began his 
services in Lake Park Avenue, at the 
convenient hour of 4:27 A. M. About 
forty followers spent the day in adoring 
and admiring the light and heat of the 
sun; they wore flowing robes of many 
colors, ate figs and nuts, and discussed 
such cooling topics as: “To-day the Cor- 
sternal,” and ‘“‘Indi- 
Collectivism.” 


accomplised 


ner Stone of Life 
vidualism in Mazdaznan 
The crowning delight of this heliocen- 
tric gathering was an address delivered 
by “Monseigneur Quisquam.” Quis est 
ille? While these proceedings were tak- 
ing place on the shore of Lake Michi- 
gan, the “Nobles of the Aleppo Temple” 
were engaged at Boston in a memorial 
service for their departed comrades. 
Eight or nine thousand of the 
were present, and an oration was deliv- 
ered by John H. Atwood of Kansas, who 
rejoices in the modest title of “Past Im- 
At the close of his 


nobles 


perial Potentate.” 
address, a pleasant surprise awaited the 
audience. A choir sang ““Unfold, Ye Por- 
tals Everlasting,” whereupon curtains 
were parted, and, as the report says: 
“seemingly resting upon golden clouds 
were posted eight angels, some with 
golden trumpets and others with harps.” 
The audience was “mute with admira- 
tion.”” Some of the questions put by 
the Past Imperial Potentate of Boston 
should be answered by Monseigneur 
Quisquam of Chicago, such as: “What 
is beyond?” “When the silver cord is 
loosed, what will be?” “What is here 
when the golden bow! is broken” These 
two societies, representing at once the 
culture of the East and the refinement 
of the West, have a great future, and, 


in Mr. Atwood’s words, they will one 
day “top the mountain ridge.” 
“We crawled along Friday from one 


o'clock until three o’clock Saturday, not 
stopping all night, but our forces were 
exhausted after being twenty-four hours 
without food or drink. The thermomet- 
er registered 96 degrees; there was a 
blinding dust, and our lips were crack- 
ed and our faces burned.” It may be 
stated that the scene of action is Mon- 
golia; yet the words quoted are not from 
a volume of Asiatic travels of the early 
nineteenth century, nor even from an 
account of a Japanese reconnoitring ex- 





1907] 


June 27, 
pedition in the late war with Russia. 
The writer is the correspondent of the 
Paris Matin, and he is travelling as a 
passenger in one of the cars engaged in 
the Peking-to-Paris automobile race. 
Amidst the sands of Gobi the motor did 
what motors have always done, and will 
continue to do under every sky: it 
broke down. Thereupon “the sadness 
of despair seized us. All around there 
was nothing but sand. The only food 
was one army biscuit and one chicken.” 
There were only two litres of water, and, 
of course, no petrol. Five miles from 
Morristown or two hundred from Muk- 


den: what difference does it make? 
Man's helplessness. for all his boasted 
mastery of Na.uie, appears the same. 


Thus a, Mongolian woman came by, rid 
and “we made her under- 
Her docile 


ing a camel, 
stand that we wanted a tow. 
camel was harnessed to the car, but the 
into the sand.” It 
imagination to 


heavy vehicle sank 
needs no extraordinary 
picture various juvenile Mongolian faces 
peering from behind that very cam- 
el’s saddle-cloth and calling out deris- 
ively, “Get a dromedary.” Was there at 
least the satisfaction of seeing the na- 
tive mind awed by the ponderous devil- 
machine? Not at A Mongol cara- 
van sighted the travellers, 
and. cruellest blow of all, “passed heed- 


all. 


stranded 


less of our supplications.’ 


the 
at 


With delightful inconsequence, 
Irish Nationalists have 
Dub’in that they have decided to break 
off all relations with the English Liber- 
a's. and to inaugurate a grand and har- 
monious movement for Home Rule. Not 
too harmonious, however. Motions to 
welcome back Messrs. Healy and O’Brien 
large majorities. 


announced 


were voted down by 


Those able but perverse gentlemen have 


not submitted gracefully to the Irish 
Parliamentary machine, and so they 
must remain outside the breastworks. 


This is rather a cruel test of the sincer- 
ity of the Dublin convention. Jaundiced 
observers will be sure to say that what 
Redmond and his party are after is sim- 
ply agitation and funds to keep their 
hold on office secure. And their adver- 
policy seems fatuous in the ex- 
treme. They break with a Prime Min 
ister who has again and again declared 
himself a convinced Home Ruler, to 
play into the hands of his rivai, who is 
on record as determined to resist Home 
Rule the death. If there is any in- 
telligible strategy in this at all, it must 
lie in the notion that Ireland can never 
be happy except when she is miserable. 
To proclaim her wrongs, vociferously 
but hopelessly, and to give the Banner- 
man Government an awful “jar,” seem 
to be the whole of the new policy of the 
Nationalists. Some say that the Irish 
would, anyhow, rather have a fight than 
the fruits of victory. Wherever there is 
a good-sized row, it will be found that, 


tised 


to 
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as at the battle in France, nos Irlandais 
s'y distinguérent. 


Signs of appeasement among the wine 
growers of Southern France are report- 
On Saturday the Chamber passed a 
frauds bill Sunday's 
Albert chez M. Cle 


Tarasconian as 


ed. 
prevention of 
visit of Marcelin 

menceau, dramatic 
one may choose to call it, should do much 
between a 


or 
hasten the reconciliation 
stern but reasonable Government and a 
repentant Midi. The of the 
bellious South is stated have 
tears of repentance within the Ministry 
of the Interior. The Minister of the In 
terior and Premier is said to have bidden 


to 
leader re 


to shed 


his visitor go in peace, in obedience to 
the laws of hospitality. No more strik 
ing scene could have been devised to 
move the Meridional heart and imagin- 
ation. Legislative concessions at this 
late day would be insufficient. That the 
manufacture of wine out of sugar or 
the residues of fruit should be forbid 
den under penalty of a fine ranging 


from 500 to 10,000 francs, and from six 
days’ to six months’ imprisonment, and 
strict regulations as to the sales of sugar 
But with 


be established, is something. 


the shedding of b'ood in the streets of 
Narbonne, the question has become as 


one of embittered feelings as of 
Will M. Mlemenceau 
succeed in order en 
tering upon a of conces 
sion? Repeatedly during his term of of- 
for do 


much 
hostile interests 
enforcing before 
policy broad 
fice he has shown his capacity 


ing so. 


The movement for a greater Berlin is 
due not merely to a desire for a big city 
for better communication with the 
suburbs. It 
a wish to develop the city wsthetically. 
Thus the architectural 
Berlin have published an appeal for the 
inclusion of the twenty-five suburbs and 
villages near by, on the ground that if 
this is not done the capital cannot grow 
in a uniform way. At present the sub 
urban towns have their own building 
regulations, and these are taken advan- 


or 
is partly an expression of 


two societies of 


tage of by persons who are anticipat 
ing the time when the city will incor 
porate the villages. What the archi 


tects want is a comprehensive and far 
sighted plan for the development of the 
during the next twenty or thirty 

This would, of course, be a char 
Continental policy It 
for individuality, yet it 
impossible such contrasts as 
American cities the 
der of foreign visitors. But the archi 
tects want more than uniformity in 
building: they desire to obtain by com 
petition the very best plan for the land- 
scape development of the future city, 
with its parks, its shaded avenues, its 
railway 


city 
years 
acteristically 
leaves 
makes 
render 


scope 


our won 


circular boulevards and its 


communications all marked out decades 
in advance. In brief, they want to 


_ 


wes, 


Haussmannize Berlin after the manner 
| of Paris, or as we Americans now proud 
| ly say, to imitate the Burmham way of 
planning for the Washington of the fu 


ture 

| The declaration to the people issued 
by the Russian Social Revolution! 

' 

contains the following familiar set 


tence rhe Government dissolved the 
Duma because it needs an obedient 
Duma which will support the interest 
i of the aristocrats Practically this has 
been avowed by the ministry if for 
‘aristocrats we substitute land-owt 
ers” and therein the autocracyv§ ha 
committed as fatal a blunder a any in 
its long list of errors and sins of the 
last three vears. Whatever real justifi 
cation the Government may have pos 
sessed against the liberal elements, it 
could derive only from its vaunted rdle 


of sole champion of the peasants, that 
majority of which we hear so 
there 

when 


silent 
At 


reason, 


vast 
was 
the 


much least some appeal 


of 
argued that the Jew must 


Government 
be 


ance 
not eman 
cipated lest he devour the helpless mu 
jik; the Armenian and the Celt and the 
Lett Pole be kept 
they destroy fabric 


In other 


must down leat 


the 


and 


political built 


the same Russian mujikh 

the backs of 
million peasants were, for atime at 
still for 


support when 


up by 


words broad eighty-five 
least, 
the 


the 


enough 
But 


foundation 
the 


solid 
of 
Government, by 
the 


own 


throne 


partially or completely 


disfranchising deliberately 
its 


attempts 


peasant 
histori 


to 


cuts underpin 
ning 
and 
it is 
lutionists 


away 





build 
foundation of 
that the task 
be greatly 


and on a new 
landlordism 
of the 


facilitated 


narrow 
revo 


apparent 
must 


We have got out of the habit of think 


ing of Portugal as a country prone to 
revolutions. It would almost seem, too 
as if King Carlos and his Prime Minis 
ter had also forgotten their national 
history Otherwise, they could scarce 
ly have expected that their attempt to 
govern without a Parliament would not 
provoke such bloody outbreaks as those 
in Lisbon. The world has seen many 
attempts to rule “by decree as {it is 
now sought to rule the Portuguese 


Bismarck 
carried the thing through for a time in 


Some of them have succeeded 


Prussia, but he had a compact and pow 
erful military organization behind him: 
the 
He 

he 
his 


and even for Bismarck process in 


volved himself said 


that, if 


great hazard 
he had failed, 
penalty with 


have 
the King 
Charles of ef 
fort to get on without a Parliament: but 


would 
life 
similar 


paid 
England made a 
when that Constitution 
he didn’t 
but 
somehow, the 
King of Por 
English 


as Lincoln said, 
him, 
history 


was cited to 
English 
that, 

The 
his name in 


al struggle 
know 
he 


King 


much about 
very clear 
his head 


is aware that 


was 
lost 
tugal 
would be spelled Charles 
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UPHOLDING LAW AND GRDER 
By an odd coincidence, two political 


Radicals in office, John Morley in Eng- 


land and Georges Clemenceau in 
rance, have lately been at the same 
time applying the most rigid means 


within the power of the Government to 
put down violent attacks upon the con- 
tituted authorities. Clemenceau's fate, 
in this particular, has seemed peculiar 
ly malign Having made his career as 
i man of the most popular sympathies, 
Socialistic in his 
behalf of 


people, and a flaming 


advanced and even 


creed, a vigorous writer in 
the rights of the 
orator against oppression, his Ministry 
has been one long succession of riotous 


outbreaks by strikers and of stern re 


pression by his orders The coal-min 
of the North, the bakers and mu 
nicipal electricians and others in Paris 


final‘y the hot-blooded children of the 
Midi—all have found their former com 
pagnon, Clemenceau, as hard as iron to 
the appeals of disturbers of the peace, 
ind ready to employ the last soldier of 
the republic to maintain order. It prob 
lv will be the political death of Cle 


menceau, sooner or later: but he has 
tood to his task with admirable cour 


ze and firmness 


Acro the Channel, John Morley’s 
ciffculty bas been. if not so serious, yet 
not unlike in principle It was again 


the case ef a philosophic radical called 


io actual power and, when confronted 
i sedition, putting it down as relent 
ly as any autocrat As 
for India, Mr. Morley had to face in the 


Jorthwest a condition which was one of 


Secretary 


wute incitement to riot, and, in a few 
With 
ut hesitation, this disciple of Mill, this 
Cobden, 


case of overt acts of vio ence 
jographer of Rousseau and 
itilized the most stringent means with 
» his power to make an examp’e of the 
offenders and to restore security to the 
oubled districts. He 
in old and long-unused power, and, by 
without a 


even resorted to 


viministrative order, and 
‘rial, sent eut of the country the ring 
Lala Rajpat Rai. And 


uperficially appears 


leader in sedition 
this course, which 
»o much like the lettre de cachet or the 
methods of a Russian chief of police, 
Mr. Morley. the Radical, defended in the 
Commons with the 
with convincing earnest 


utmost coolness. He 
Imply spoke 
of hi 
onsibility 
of England alike, for the preservation 
and of his determination to up 
When question 


overwheiming sense of re 
to the people of India and 


of order 
hold it at all hazards 
ed sharp-y as to the evidence upon which 


he had proceeded, he squarely refused 
io give it to the House, on the ground 
prejudicial to the pub 


said proudly ‘T must 


that it would be 
« Interest, and 

liv ask my honorable friend to ac 
cept it from me that T am very unlikely 


to make statements on the floor of this 


House without having provided myself 
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with fair and reasonable confirmation.” 

The two instances—Clemenceau and 
Morley—fall very happily together to 
show that the instinct for political or- 
der is strengthening. Let freedom broad- 
en as it may, still there is the funda- 
mental rule of all discussion and all 
theorizing and all experimentation, that 
the peace must be kept. That is the 
only way in which the game can be fair- 
y played. Those who are beaten must 
take their defeat in as good part as 
possib'e, and hope for better luck next 
time; they must not be allowed t») 
smash the windows and break up the 
furniture. And Governments are more 
and more perceiving it to be one of their 
prime duties to act as an umpire, with 
to see to it that 
even political shall be done 
decently and in order. The flamboyant 
Clemenceau is in this at one with the 
cold and critical Morley. 

It is searce’y necessary to point out 
that this principle of holding everybody 
to the weapons and rules of peace cries 
out peculiarly for enforcement in the 
realm of labor troubles. Offences of that 
kind are bound to come in our modern 
industrialism. With workingmen in- 
creasing in mass and in consciousness 
of power, it was inevitable that they 
should combine and endeavor to better 
themselves. No one objects to that. But 
the root conception of all social order, 
as of all government, must not be cut 
Let labor unions do 


the police at his back 
agitation 


through in the act. 
what they please, so long as it be peace- 
able and not destructive of the rights 
of other laboring men; but let it be un- 
derstood that they take to open rioting 
or secret outrages at their peril. Fortu- 
nately, in this sphere, too, executives 
are everywhere showing that they bear 
not the sword in vain This country 
has had its lesson in both kinds. We 
have the unchecked Pittsburgh 
riots: and we have seen, on the other 
hand, a Gov. Rusk and a Gov. Flower 
turning the military force of the State 
against lawless strikers; and we are well 
persuaded which is the more excellent 


seen 


way 

Richt here lies the chief significance 
trial at Boisé. It is in- 
tended, primarily, to determine who 
was guilty of a particular murder; but 
looming over all is the issue of organ- 
ized lawlessness within the State. If a 
body of men, under whatever name, pro. 
fessing whatever aim, can defy the laws, 
and substitute the bludgeon and poison 
and the bomb for argument and votes, 
then it is high time for the authorities 
to exert their full power to bring them 
to book. If the Western Federation of 
Miners has done one-tenth of the things 
alleged in the Roisé, it 
should feel the hand of the Government 
upon it as heavy as any rioter in India 
Midi 


of the great 


evidence at 


or revolutionary in the 
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MENDING THE LORDS. 


Campbeli-Bannerman’s long-expected 


resolution, looking towards a _ curtail- 


ment of the powers of the House of 
Lords, was introduced in the Commons 
on Monday. He has spoken of it as only 
a “preface to a volume.” By that he 
meant that his resolution would be fol- 
lowed up, in due time, by a bid: and 
that, if the Lords did not show them- 
selves amenable to mild pressure, stern- 
er measures would be resorted to, and, 
finally, an appeal taken to the country 
on the sole and direct issue between the 
Commons and the Upper Chamber 

All this is certainly very moderate 
It accords with the Premier's cautious 
Scotch nature. He is averse to doing 
ioo much thundering in the index. It is 
a question, however, whether his party 
does not need just now a little more 
thundering. The dispatches report dis- 
satisfaction among the militant L'berals 
and the Radicals, though they will, of 
course, support the Prime Minister 
They would have preferred, it is clear, 
a louder battle-cry The initial 
of Sir Henry is too tentative and un- 
certain to please them. All the machin- 
ery which he proposes for a conference 
between the two Houses, on bills in dis- 
pute, with references back and repass 
ing, seems to them cumbrous and slow 
In their present state of disappointment 
and impaired prestige, they would have 
hailed a fighting leadership; and many 
of them will doubtless be tempted to, 
say, in the reputed words of Bishop 
Atterbury, that stout Jacobite who 
wanted himself to proclaim James III. 
at Charing Cross: “Here is the finest 
cause in Europe lost for want of spirit.” 

Few thoughtful and impartial Eng 
lishmen deny that the House of Lords is 
in need of reform of some kind. Pro 
posals to create life peers have come 
from the side of the Conservatives them- 
selves. Lord Newton brought forward 
in the gilded chamber itself, only a few 
weeks ago, a plan to introduce fresh 
blood and make the Lords a more tol- 
erable legislative assembly. At pres- 
ent it is, confessedly, not that It is 
even more true to-day than it was when 
Bagehot wrote, that “the House of Lords 
on most days looks so unlike what it 
ought to be, that most people will not 
believe it is what it ought to be.” That 
is, a handful of peers dawd'e in; the 
Chancellor takes his seat on the wool 
sack at 4:45; a bill or two is droned 
through; a question or two is asked of 
the Government: and at 5:15 the House 
rises. This is not a travesty of the or- 
dinary legislative record of the Lords. 
While the Commons are working, the 
Lords are idling. It Is only on great oc- 
easions, critical divisions, that the whips 
gather In the peers to a real debate and 
an actual vote. Then they come troop- 
from every corner of Europe, 
of them actually unknown by 


step 


ing In 
many 





. 





Died 
=j/s 


June 1907 | 


sight to the doorkeepers of the House 
One of 
lord, at the time when Gladstone’s Irish 


these officials stopped a 
bill was to be thrown out, and when, to 
get a great majority, the preserves and 
watering places were combed fine, and 
asked him, “Are you a peer?” The an- 
swer illustrated the view taken of high 
legislative functions by toomany charg- 
ed with them. It was: “Do you think 
that, if I was not, I would come to this 





d d hole?” 

It was this spectacle of neglect and 
inefficiency that most appalled Bage- 
hot. He thought the Lords were less in 


danger of “rough destruction” than of 
“inward decay.” His prediction was: 


If most of its members neglect their du- 


ties; if all its members continue to be 
of one class, and that not quite the best 
if its doors are shut against genius that 
cannot found a family and ability which 
has not five thousand a year—its power 
will be less year by year, and at last be 
gone, as so much kingly power is gone, no 
one knows how. Its danger is not assas- 
sination, but atrophy; not abolition, but 
decline. 

But, in recent times, the Lords have 


added gross partisanship to laziness and 
disregard of a real revising 
Chamber. For at least twenty years, the 
House of Lords has been nothing but an 
annex of the Conservative party. When 
the latter is in power, the Lords abdi 
cate their functions. They accept obedi- 
ently whatever legislation the Commons 
may send up. It is only Liberal bills 
that they feel it a duty to scrutinize, to 
amend, or to reject. Thus any Liberal 
Government exists only sufferance 
In its large measures of legislation, it 
is at the mercy of the Lords. This hu- 
miliating and irritating state of things 


duty as 


on 


has been more pronounced in recent 
years than ever. Mr. Balfour tells the 
Lords how to vote on all important 
bills. He almost openly uses the Upper 
House as a mere pawn in party war- 
fare. Indeed, he boasts of the power 
he has, through the Lords, to check- 
mate a Liberal Ministry. At the great 


Unionist demonstration in Queen’s Hall 
the other day, he said: “Our strength, if 
it be small in the House of Commons, 


is great elsewhere.” Everybody knew 
what he meant by “elsewhere”’—the 
House of Lords, where the Unionists 


count on the acquiescence of their pup- 
pets. And Lord Lansdowne said ar- 
rogantly in a speech on the land-reform 
bill, “We will not permit” so and so, 
meaning that the Lords would thwart 
the Commons, even though the latter 
spoke in overwhelming voice both for 
tself and the nation. It is this sort of 
intolerably partisan use of one House of 
Parliament which the Prime Minister 
denounced yesterday, and against it pro- 
posed to set a Constitutional and elec- 
toral agitation at work. 

Success, if it come at all, will not be 


noble | 
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on abstract principle. General talk 
about the abuse of the bicameral sys 
} tem, or the need of revising body, w 
not move Englishmen. They need some 
tangible grievance, some gross injus 
tice, to stir their blood: and un/'‘ess tl 
Liberals produce one, nothing will b 
done. If, however, the Lords, in some 
pitch of haughtiness, should reject a bill 
on which the mass of the people had set 





their hearts, then, indeed, Campbel 
fannerman could go out and set the 
heather on fire. But till such an oppor 
tunity comes, he and his p will 


probably go on marking time 


THE NEWFOUNDLAND QUESTION 


It appears that no sooner is our Jap 
anese “war” over than we are to hav 
one with England. Sensible people will 
expect it to be equally bloodless 
though, unhappily, not inkless That 
the London Standard should even hint 
at the possibility of hostilities growing 
cut of the dispute over the Newfound 
land fisheries, is one sign more that a 
part of the press is not yet civilized 
When two men who have got beyorid 
the barbarian stage have differences 


they do not fall to clubbing and shoot 


ing, but look for some means of friend 
ly adjustment, or settlement in a cour 
of justice So will nations a'so act, if 
they do not wish to be called savage; 


and the habit of some newspapers reck 
lessly to suggest war shows that Shelley 


did not make his statement complete 
He called war “the statesman’s game,’ 
as well as “the priest’s delight, the law 
ver’s jest, the hired assassin’s trade 
but he did not foresee that it might be 
come the amusement of the sensational 
journalist in a dull season 

The controversy is undoubtedly im 
portant This is because very grave 
questions of international law are in 
volved. The proper interpretation of 
the Treaty of 1818 is concerned, as is 
also the question whether American 


fishermen in Newfoundland waters are 
subject the 
gether with the further question of the 
British Government 
Thus it is 


suppose, a 


to local jurisdiction, to 
true relation of the 
to a self-governing colony 
to 


a parcel of froz 


not, some 
wretched quarrel about 
en herring. The practical issues at stake 
are trifling. Looking merely at the real 
value of the fisheries, it would be better 
that the whole surrendered 
by either country than that the fearful 
destruction of war should be hazarded 
This is the position consistently taken 
Sir Robert Bond, Premier of New 
foundland. In his speech in London, 
the other day, before the Indian 
Club, he said that if it 
about a few fish, neither he 
Government would have any- 
But there was a 
involved 


as appear 


should be 


by 


West 
was alla 
squabble 
nor his 
thing to do with It. 
Constitutional 


great question 


attained by waging the contest merely | affecting every colony in the Empire. “To 





mere | 


| Treaty granted “a perpetual right,” the 


i the 


Pe Pn | 
t brief! he At Govern 
had taken the po hey we 
h'¢ » the , iw 
n wit niland wher } ‘ 
‘ sdictio4r of tl ‘ ) \ 
hej privilege j t | 
! Government had | 
' ve tery ’ } 
of that princi ! ‘ 
v that i ( the « ‘ Wa 
pheld in its dema 
The |! ‘ of tl ! q 
ha been sub ted to minu 
Iundge Thoa lio is of 
1 tl last Contemy y. BR } 
! he there mak fror | ! 
ort ‘ lence of the I 1 = 
1 tn t of State nd tl it 
Fo n Office, it become ‘ t} 
ttitude of neither Governme } ‘ 
entirely or ent No Secre 
either side has, of course, ¢ 1 
that the re fa l } ’ 1 of 
right, under the Treaty to take fis! 
every kind” In ce iin defined 
Newfoundland water But ire 
fishermer when in those water 
ect to the co’onial laws? For vears. t! 
English Government mainta { 
ur admitted, that the ere Se 
ry Marey in 1856, writing of 
" of Colonial Ta tut 
t} it wa reasonal ind desira 
that both the United State ind By } 
fishermen should pay a like respect 
such law and, accordingly, he 
ed that “the observance of the 
forced upon the citizens of the |! 
State In 1870 our Secretary of 
Treasury took a similar positior Se 
retary Bayard, in 1886 ured the I 
sh Government that “eve his 
be done by the United State t 
their citizen engaged in fishir 
to prevent an infraction of the f 
laws of the British Province 
\ different line, however, w 
by Secretary Evarts at the time of tl! 
Fortune Bay disturbances in 1878 
has since been followed by Se« I 
Root. Their position, which the te 4 
with great astutense ie that the Trea 
of 1818 grant bsolute and sweepin 
rights with which the local jurisdictio 
can in no way whatever interfere The 
contest stoutly the authority of New 
foundland to make any fishing regula 


tions which shall be binding upon Amer 


ican fishermen in Newfoundland water 

Even the Sunday laws, our two Secre 
taries set at deflance Mr. Evarts ds 
nied roundly that “our fishing fleet 1 
subject to the Sunday laws of New 
foundiand”: and Mr. Root has declared 
that “the Government of the United 
States cannot recognize the authorits 

Great tritain to determine whethe 
American citizens shall fish on Sunda: 


He bases this upon his doctrine that th 
exercise of which “this Government can 
not permit to be subject to the will of 
of Newfoundland.” On the 


colony 





HS2 


similar stand of Mr. Evaris, Hall's “In- 
ternational Law” said in its fifth edi- 
tion “It was contended that the sim- 
ple grant to foreign subjects of a right 
to enjoy certain national property, in 
common with the subjects of the state, 
carried with it, by implication, an en- 
tire surrender, in so far as such na- 
tional property was concerned, of one of 
the highest rights of sovereignty, viz., 
the right of legislation. That the Amer- 
ican Government should have put for- 
ward such a claim is scarcely intelligi- 
ble.” The present difficulty between New 
foundiand and the Home Government 
arose when the Foreign Office departed 
from its own precedents and suspended 
the application of local laws to Amer- 
ican fishermen, pending an adjustment 
of the who'’e question by a new treaty. 
Meanwhile, a modus vivendi was agreed 
upon, which it is now proposed to ex- 
tend for another year 

The points In debate are nice ones, 
plainly. Jurists and statesmen have dif- 
fered upon the law governing in the af- 
fair. But this makes the case precisely 
of the kind which it has been agreed to 
refer to the Hague Tribunal, in the 

ent that the parties could not come to 


an amicable adjustment, Secretary Root 
would be the first to urge a submission 
of our claims to that Tribunal, before 
proceeding to extremities, or even to 


threats: so that the talk of war growing 
out of the Newfoundland dispute is pre- 


osferous nonsense 


PRESIDENT WILSON'S REFORMS 
The President of Princeton Univer- 
is not content with raising large 
of rioney for his institution and 
ing many new buildings He has 
ether praiseworthy desire to 
new educational experiments based 
on experience in other countries. Two 
ears ago he introduced, with very little 
ind feathers, the preceptorial sys- 
m; that Is, he employed a large num- 
ber of young instructors to supervise 


the work of the students and generally 
interest them in their studies With 
this system still in the experimental 
tage Mr Wilson boldly tackles the 
roblem of undergraduate’ societies, 


which many a college president 


! recoiled in dismay, and announces 
} pan to establish quadrangles, that 
ttle self-contained colleges within 
the university, after the manner of Ox- 
ford and Cambridge 
Pre lent Wilson would not, of course, 
claim any originality for his latest un 
dertaking. More than twelve years ago 
President Eliot suggested that the man 
ifold problems which have come’ with 
the growth and prosperity of our Amer- 


ican universities might be solved by 


building up colleges within each unl- 
versity At least, he said, the expert- 
ment was worth trying, and it was with 
this idea in mind that he endeavored 
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to bring about the removal to Harvard 
of Tufts College, that little institution 
which flourishes within sight of the 
tower of Memorial Hall. So in the ne 
gotiations with the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology he wished the In- 
stitute to have its own grounds, and re- 
tain so far as possible its own identity 
after amalgamation with the Lawrence 
Scientific School. Now it appears that 
Princeton is to be the first to try the 
experiment, and not by inducing small- 
er institutions to affiiate with it, but 
by developing quadrangles of dormitor- 
ies in which undergraduates “shall eat 
as well as lodge, and in which they 
shall, under the direction of a member 
of the faculty, regulate their own cor- 
porate life by some simple method of 
self-government.” As in the English 
iniversities, there is to be a common 
iving room and dining hall, and men 
of all four classes are to reside together. 

This is obviously a blow at the col- 
lege class system, which is already tot- 
tering at Harvard, and can hardly be 
said to exist at the University of Chi- 
cago. The real objective of President 
Wilson’s plan is, frankly, to bring fac- 
ulty and students into close connection 
and bind the whole university together 
by that common consciousness which 
comes from close social contact, and “to 
rid the university of combinations, 
cliques, and social organizations.” It 
is a purer and better democracy that he 
desires, as well as the restoration of that 
personal influence of teacher over stu- 
dent so very valuable, and yet now so 
nearly lost at our larger universities. 
In this aim everybody who believes in 
the democratic mission of our colleges 
and their great equalizing influence 
must sympathize with Mr. Wilson. It 
has been quite serious enough to see 
class distinctions arising in all parts of 
the country by reason of wealth, or for 
other causes. If such tendencies cannot 
be checked at our colleges, if our univer- 
sities are merely to reproduce within 
their walls the glaring contrasts be- 
tween great wealth and extreme pover- 
ty, then it is indeed time for serious 
counsel. The dangers are apparent 
enough in our rich Eastern colleges, and 
are beginning to be felt in the Western. 
Hence the immediate need of such ex- 
perimenting as Princeton is to under- 
take. 

Confirmation of this is found in the 
fact that the University of Wisconsin, 
one of the very best of our State insti- 
tutions, is also bent on building up a 
residential life by means of halls, with 
their own dining rooms and commons. 
But instead of turning to the quadrargie, 
President Van Hise, as John Corbin 
points out In the current Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, is planning a long series of 
halls around a single large yard or 
campus. That is, however, of less im- 
portance than Wiisconsin’s discovery 
that even in one of the most democratic 
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of our universities the influence of fra- 
ternities is wholly undemocratic. They 
claim, of course, to select only repre- 
sentative men, but, as Mr. Corbin says, 
“the line between the fraternity and 
non-fraternity elements is sharp, and 
the strife keen.” Inevitably, there are 
jealousies and ill-feeling, for, aside 
from the hurts which invariably follow 
the drawing of any lines, it is obvious 
that, among 2,000, “many good fellows 
and potentially good athletes are never 
discovered.” The evil permeates all our 
colleges. There are protests against it 
at Yale; at Harvard the club evil is, 
perhaps, most serious, and the Harvard 
Union is a partially successful effort to 
grapple with it by giving a club to all. 
But faculty and president, corporation 
and overseers, make no headway against 
it, while the erection of costly and lux- 
urious dormitories intensifies the evil, 
as have the expensive club or chapter 
houses at Princeton and Williams. 

It would be idle to affirm that Presi- 
dent ‘Wilson’s plan is a cure-all. The 
quadrangle plan has obvious weaknesses, 
against which measures would soon 
have to be taken. Thus, if residence is 
to be secured by election by tfiose living 
in each quadrangle, these sub-colleges 
might merely reproduce the chapter- 
house evils on a larger scale. But Mr. 
Wilson’s protest is heartily to be ac- 
claimed, none the less. If our young 
Americans are to get the greatest bene- 
fits from college life, it will be because 
they stand on their own merits in the 
multitude in which they find them- 
selves, and not because the weak or the 
partially developed find. shelter or 
shielding within a charmed circle of a 
couple of dozen of their own kind. 





THE NEW BOSTON MUSEUM. 


The long-expected plans of the Bos- 
ton Museum of Fine Arts have now been 
published. The trustees judiciously took 
their time. To create a new type of art 
museum is a work that cannot be done 
overnight. Five years have been spent 
in the attempt to develop, through com- 
parative study and scientific investiga- 
tions, a museum which shall be cogniz- 
ant of every tradition, and yet indepen- 
dent of all. A set of thorough and bril- 
liantly simple designs is the outcome. 
The architectural and engineering prob- 
lems involved in a great popular art 
museum have, for the first time, appar- 
ently, been studied from every conceiv- 
able angle. From the conscientiousness 
of the trustees of the museum in Boston, 
other American communities will bene- 
fit; for such a project, assumed by com- 
petent professional architects in co- 
operation with intelligent amateurs, 
necessarily sets a standard for emula- 
tion, if not for imitation. 

Just how adequate a solution has been 
reached, by the architect of the Museum 
of Fine Arts, of the primary problems 








eres 





of segregation of departments, separa- 
tion of collections into “exhibition ser- 
ies” and “study series,” the free circula- 
tion of crowds, and the proper lighting 
of exhibits, is doubtless to be proved 
only by use. The new museum, at all 
events, based upon what has come to 
be known as “the Boston idea,” will 
not fail through being illogical. A ro- 
tunda on the main floor, reached direct- 
ly by an easy ascent from the entrance, 
is the architectural clou of the plan, All 
the larger circuits include it. Lesser 
circuits make possible a complete sur- 
vey of any single department without 
setting foot in any other. Beneath each 
series of galleries, on the main or upper 
floor, and connected by staircases and 
elevator service, the corresponding 
series of study-rooms and storerooms. 
The design throughout is logical; it 
seemingly should be usable. 

The architectural embodiment of the 
plan is formal, serious, dignified. The 
Ionic columns are a concession to the 
neo-classicism of the day. Both the 
initial installation and the completed 
group will have the impressiveness that 
belongs to large physical dimensions, 
the human interest that attaches to 
very evident adaptation of construction 
to functional needs. Picturesque the 
museum will not be. Artistically it is 
-open, of course, to objections applying 
to all perfectly symmetrical architec- 
ture, particularly when it is projected 
upon steel framework. with its rigidly 
mechanical spacings. The ideal hous- 
ing for the collections of an art museum 
would perhaps be a series of compara- 
tively small buildings, each of distinc- 
tive character, constructed of hand- 
dressed stone or hand-hewn timber. The 
background thus created would add 
charm to exhibits which suffer in the 
conditions of the ordinary art museum, 
however logically designed. But next 
best is the frankly neutral and unob- 
trusive kind which makes the best use 
possible of steel and concrete, content- 
ing itself with being simple and unpre- 
tentious as regards details that cannot 
be positively beautiful. 

A museum designed to secure the com- 
fort of all classes of visitors will nor- 
mally become an important civic centre 
The man in the rusty black cutaway 
has become an object of especial solici- 

- tude. Wife and' children he religiously 
takes to the art museum at least once a 
year on a Sunday afternoon. How to 
induce him to come more frequently, 
how to interest and not to weary him, is 
a problem full of technical difficulties. 
For him the allurements of landscape 
gardening in the forecourt, and other 
approaches of the museum. There are 
shady nooks for the polyglot popula- 
tion, and seats along the drives and 
pathways. Within the building broad 
avenues of circulation and other ar- 
rangements make the sightseeing easy. 
In the distribution of collections the 


is 
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habits of the perambulating crowd have 
been studied 
to right rather than to left: its avoid 
ance of small objects and dark corners 
In German museums observation has 
shown that if entrance to a gallery and 
egress from it are by doors facing each 
other at opposite ends of one wail, the 
visitors walk along that side only, neg 
lecting the other walls of the room. 
Many other apparently trivial of 
mob psychology are worth taking into 
account when a great place of popular 
resort is planned. 

The procession of people through an 


is at best a 


facts 


art museum on a free day 
selemn function. Only the Italians have 
the audacity to be exuberant. Only the 
gamin grows voluble from the discovery, 
through inspection of a group of ivory 
that the ancient 
played craps. For the most part, 


cubes, Egyptians, too, 
pleas- 
ures connected with the static arts are 
taken soberly, if not sadly. What best 
can be done—as has been done in 
ton—jis to trace the causes of “museum 
fatigue” and, as far as possible, to elim- 
inate them. Even infelicitous propor- 
tions in the lines of a gallery may give 
sense of weariness. The color of back- 
grounds has its effect in tiring or stim- 
ulating the perceptions. Objects must 
not be crowded together, as in an an- 
tique shop or in the Jarves collection 
at New Haven, but must be separated 
one from another by allow- 
ance of space. The lighting, whether 
from overhead or from the side, must 
be just right; elaborate experimental 
studies conducted in the interest of the 
Boston Museum have determined prin- 
ciples by which what is right may be 


Bos 


reasonable 


readily ascertained. All that is public- 
ly shown in such a museum is of the 
best; and, if the man from the street 


becomes interested in the exhibitions of 
a particular department, well- 
lighted study rooms and the assistance 
of a trained curator await him on the 
floor directly beneath. 

Once art collections were a 
of the royal palace. Now they belong to 
King Demos. The form taken by the 
Boston Museum is not, however, ex- 
treme in its recognition of the duty to 
be popular. It stops short of the radi- 


quiet, 


property 


calism of some of the more advanced 
“museologists” of Europe and_ this 
country. It has not undertaken inordi- 


nately to broaden its field. Prudent and 
practical counsels prevailed in Boston 
A civic centre of the graphic arts is all 
that is attempted. 

A focus of professional as well as pop 
ular interest In the arts will have been 
provided when the first installation of 
the Museum of Fine Arts is opened two 
years hence. The covered courts of the 
museum will give opportunity for spe- 
cial exhibitions of a character such as 
no other American cities, except Wash. 
ington and Pittsburgh, now have. Loa- 
cal associations, like the Copley Society 


HDS 


’ 
and the Society of Arts and Crafts, may 


its way of turning always | 


henceforth give their art shows under 
more favorable circumstances than ever 
before The adjacent art school w 

centralize the student life of the city a 
the museum, and the tendency of Ha 

vard to move “in town” will increas: 
the educational usefulnesg of the colle 
|; tions. A new type of art museum has 








been evolved; as a part of the new un 


versity of the Fenway it wiil be tested 


under exceptionally favorable auspices 
A MARTIAN GOSPEI 

The long philosophical poem by Mr 
Edward Henry Clement, read before the 
alumni of Tufts College, and entitled 
‘The Gospel from Mars,” is an encour 
aging sign. It shows that the muse still 
haunts our academic groves. Yet re 


cent search through the perios 
lished 
vealed a 


licals pub 
American universities has ri 


of poetry Not even 


at 
dearth 
love, apparently, longer inspires unde: 
graduates to write verses, and of the 
makes 
But 


we discern the making 


indignatio that them, they seem 
in Mr. Clement 
of a New World 
at least an incipient André 
of 


work 


ingly have little 
Lucretius, or 
Chenier; 
university 


plainly a 
As befits a 


Which deals with cosmic problems, his is 


and he is man 


training 


in blank verse. It was, says the author 
in the opening lines, at Tufts College 
that he learned of other worlds than 
ours, when he “first caught the goodly 
sphere of earth’’—a figure which ap 
pears to be borrowed from the ball- 
field. The poet shows his appreciation 
by returning to his alma mater, and 
giving her the results achieved by con 
templating the planet Mars: so 
Let Sclence then lend ear while Poetry 
Interprets wireless tidings flashed f n Mares 
He reminds us that onc Italian, Co 
lumbus, discovered America: that an 
other Italian, Galileo, devised a tele 


“though his tube was but 
with Lowell's vard-wide, light 
and that still a_ third 


“called the lines he 


scope, 

compared 

beam net”; 

Schiaparelli, 
Mars, 

ceeds to explain the origin and develop 


know 


caught” 


on “canali.” Our poet then pro 


of the Cosmos How do we 
the 


sister world 


ment 


he inquires, “that sun holds us en 


meshed with all our 
those of us who did 


to 


} now 


not | 
that it is be 


it is interesting learn 


cause Nature is subject to law: that man 
with his godlike reason walks over the 
earth’s crust, from which issue occa 


The 
recall to us the planet’s flery origin, for 


sionally bursts of volcanic fire 


the earth came from seething vay 
then was changed into water, becam: 
“formless ooze.” out of which emerged 
“drifting disks,” minnows, and sea t 
sters. In time, 

To fine succeeded feet a 

Life crawled at laet-—and «trogel 

That gives a clear account of the 


“whence”: and a view of the “whither” 
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also vouchsafed u Mars being much | foster privilege, but in the “gospel sent 
older than the earth, is much drier. Life | by the living Mars.” Mr. Clement’s poem 
on it irface is more difficult. People | would have to be laid aside until cool 
there have had to “get together,” as it | weather, as its effect on the reader is 
were, and dig Schiaparelli’s canals. That hat of a blast from Sahara, were it not 
which has befallen Mars and its inhabi for its concluding lines, wherein the au- 
. ints must one day befall this terrestrial | thor “steps out” of his library upon the 
obe and ourselves What the Mar- | wet grass, looks up at the sky and sees 
ins have already done, we should do. | Mars set. That passage makes pleasant 
ih is the poet's inspiring thesis. He ummer reading. But we fear that into 
its that “the era of canals begins | the poet's brain, while his attention was 
on earth,” as he mentions Suez and Pan fixed on the distant canals, may have 
1, though strangely silent concerning | stolen unwittingly the beams of the 
he Welland and the Delaware and Rarl moon, with their well-known unhappy 
in canals. The past of one planet tells | effect. 
he future of the other. Our own earth 
fast becoming a desert, so we should 
tend to the matter while there is time, CHESTERFIELD.—I 
nd, like the Martians, dig more ener- A “Life of Lord Chesterfield’* devoted 
etically No smiling optimist should ilmost exclusively to the political career 
livert us from thi important task f that arbiter of elegan« might seem to 
Earth may be still so young that we can | promise an oddly distorted portrait Yet 
, llthe Bagdad of Haroun-al-Raschid, from any point of view we may welcome 
md the wale Mr. Craig's careful, if ill-composed, work 
It will at least do something to modify the 
fe , . sree contemptuous ignorance which passes com- 
_s — iiaaticias monly for a judgment of his lordship, and 
Mut earth will soon be a desert. Fortu which, for one reason or another, has over- 
ite before it is too late, the newest taken most of the men who fought in the 
ehicle of travel are at hand, and we Opposition to that right British master, Sir 
wcompany the poet on a _ tour Robert Walpole. And a sober considera- 
rough Mars, and come to close quar ion of his career brings also a new ele- 
vith its gospel. He summons us | ™e®t into our opinion of his Letvers. We 
, ire likely to look with more lenience on 
his reiterated preaching of politeness and 
ue ¥ cones uperficial address when we member that 
= — n active life he himself played an honor- 
In th way we have a view of the | able and manly part. The second member 
ied civilization in that distant re f his favorite motto, NSuariter in modo, 
m: and a vivid idea js gained of what | /ortiter in re, assumes a just proportion to 
viil happen when the earth dries up the first by a comparison of his acts with 
Or the miling doubter, the poet stern- his words 
inquire “Think you that the water Philip Dormer Stanhope, the fourth Earl 
: f Chesterfield, came of a, distinguished 
ndicate would corner long the world’s ; 
house, so ancient that he could safely ridi- 
fe-exiving store?” The syndicate might cule the vanity of birth by setting up por- 
eize the canals; but if these are to be traits of Adam and Eve de Stanhope in his 
ome di why should men take the | family gallery, and by calling it, in one of 
rouble to dig them? It will go hard his World papers, ‘“‘the child of Pride and 
vith vested interests in that coming Folly, coupled together by that industrious» 
be as also with “the facile press” and pander Self-love.”” He was born in St 
hireling jurists They will be “the | James's Square, London, in 1694. His fath- 
‘ muck to be swept away”: Indeed, the third Earl, seems to have been 
he last water left on earth shall do the more distinguished by stubbornness than 
eeplt tut moral improvement will a7 omer quay; & _ . ae oer 
he punished his heir’s Hanoverian ten- 
come with the disappearance of water 
dencies by cutting his allowance down to 
it has already begun. Society will be | gy, nundrea pounds a year, and, for his 
corganized when “love checks lust,” | other traits, we may suppose that Swift 
ompetition strives in service, and all | exaggerated a little when he wrote: “If it 
hat any have shall be for all.” be old Chesterfield, I have heard he was 
The gospel from Mars is opposed to he greatest knave in England.”” The son 
Dbarwiniam Survival of the fittest. ac lived not at home, but with his maternal 
ng to the poet, means survival of | s"4ndmother, the excellent Marchioness of 
highest in mind and soul. Halifax, who indulged his bent and kept 
him out of school until, at the age of 
, ‘ , Are syrthonny ghteen, he was entered at Trinity Hall, 
t , i , Cambridge. Here apparently he combined 
! the studious and the rakish life, with a pre 
Hut not that a dangerous mixture Ceeeeneee ee ee ee pr Pregy llana se Bho 
steeped himself in the Classics, and began 
of ese-majeste and nature faking? | that discipline im the pre use ef tan 
Phe “Puff uumni were made to un- | guage, which made him one of the firs 
I fand that the hope for those on this | maste f Mnglish His method of study 
nex earth Ihe not in religion, for we he explained later to h son So long ago 
have outgrown the dogma and the 
creed nor in a pulpit that “preaches | 4 “ : 5 AF aonae aa Public ‘Morviee 
ebate nor in the universities which i gl ~~ FA ~~ ™ Bl 
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as when I was at Cambridge, whenever I 
read pieces of eloquence (and indeed they 
were my principal study), whether anclent 
or modern, I used to write down the shin- 
ing passages, and then transkate them as 
well and as elegantly as ever I could; if 
Latin or French, into English; if English, 
into French.” At nineteen he left the 
versity, if we may believe his own words, 
as precious a pedant as ever went up t 
London: when he talked best, he talkea 
Horace; his wit was to quote Martial, and 
his notion of a fine gentleman to follow 
Ovid. He never forgave the university for 
sending him out with this tincture of 
scholasticism, and his unrelenting rancor 
inclines one to believe that his accounts of 
a blundering start in not a 
commonplace fiction for pointing a moral 
And indeed, as his perfected manners were 
the polish of a sensitive egotism, it is nat- 
ural that his entrance the world 
should have been marked by an awkward 
He would permit 
his son to go either to Cambridge or Ox- 
ford. His letters speak of the universities 
always with hatred and contempt, and one 
of his journalistic portraits of a boor re- 
peats the theme: “As he had resided long 
in college, he had contracted all the habits, 
prejudices, the laziness, the soaking, the 
pride, and the pedantry of a cloister, which 
after a certain time are be rub- 
bed off.” 

It need not be said that Chesterfield soon 


uni- 


0 


are 


society 


upon 


self-consciousness. not 


never to 


rubbed off his mauvaise honte by contact 
with the world. For some years he servel 
in the lower house of Parliament with in 


different At the age of thirty-one 
he succeeded to the earldom by the death of 
his father, and began his real career, being 
better fitted by temperament and education 
for influence among the Lords than amon, 
Two periods in his political 


success 


the Commons. 
activity stand out prominently: his mission 
as ambassador to The Hague from 1728 to 
1732, and his viceroyalty of Ireland in 1745 
6; in both which offices he un- 
doubted ability. At The Hague, where the 
tangled dynastic relations of Europe were 
debated, he kept his head and maintained 
the honor of England—and no man could do 
To Ireland he for m.- 
morable months a happy government, show- 
ing a peculiar sympathy for that torment 4 
Some of his best-known witticisms 


showed 


more gave eight 


people 


come from Dublin, and his wit, together 
with his firm tolerance, was an important 
element in his success. “I would much 
rather,”” he once said, ‘be distinguished 


and remembered by the name of the /rish 
Lord-Lieutenant than by that of the Lord- 
Lieutenant of Ireland.” Again, at a critical 
moment, when a Castle official brought him 


word in the morning that “the people of 
Connaught were actually rising,” he ‘rst 
gravely consulted his watch and hen re- 
plied with composure: “Well, it is nine 
o'clock, and certainly time for them to 
rise; I therefore believe your vewsa to bs 
true.” In the interval betweea bis resi- 


dence at The Hague and in Dublin he was, 
until Walpole’s downfall in 1742, mem- 
ber of the cabal, which led the Opposition 
and gave hostility to that minister the 
neme of Patriotism. Chesterfleld’s part in 
the political game an active, but not 
He neither the viru- 


a 


yas 
had 


» leading, one 


lent pen nor the personal weight of Boling- 
broke; 


he could not Intrigue with the trim- 


n 1907 | 


Ju 


é 27, 
contend against the dom- 


ming Pulteney, or 


wrote and 
the 

boar. 
was for 
Broad-bot 


Carteret; but he 
0K 
t Parliamentary 
Ireland, he 
the 


but gradualiy 


ineering, gusty 
spoke 


hat 
, 


much, and his part in 


the grea 


return from ‘ 


while secretary of state in 


tom ministry of the Pelhams, 


dropped out of the arena into the quiet of 
a valetudinary old age that fluttered be 

tween the magnificent libmary of Chester- 
field House in South Audley Street and his 
gardens and Babiole at Blackheath. “I am 
now, for the first time in my life,’ he writes 


to an old friend in 1753, “impatient for the 
summer, that I go and hide myself a 
Blackheath and my 


may 


with vegceta- 


onverse 


bles d’égal a@ éyal which is all that a deaf 
man can pretend to. . . . The place 
agrees with my health and becomes my 
present situation It employs nf¥ eyes, my 
own legs, and my horse’s agreeably without 
having any demand upon my ears, so that 
1 almost forget sometimes I have  I:t 
them.” As for the library in his city house, 
it was one of the spectacles of London, and 


little In 1845, a writer 


in the Quarterly Review thus described, 


still exists, changed. 


What he boasted of as “the finest room in 
London’’—and perhaps even now it remains 
unsurpassed—his spacious and beautiful li- 


brary, looking on the finest private garden 


in London. The walls are covered half-way 
up with rich and classical stores of litera- 
ture; above the cases are, in close series, 
the portraits of eminent authors, French 
and English, with most of whom he had 
conversed: Over these and immediately 
under the massive cornice, extend all round 
in foot-long capitals the Horatian lines 
Nune veterum libris. Nune somno et Inertibus 
boris. 

lucere solicite jJucunda oblivia vita. 
On the mantelpiece and cabinets’ stand 
busts of old orators, interspersed with vo 
luptuous vases and bronzes antique or 
Italian, and airy statuettes in marble or 
alabaster of nude or semi-nude opera 
ny uphs. 

oic we may believe the oblivion of the 
half-cloistered wit, deaf and broken in 
he. Ith, to have bee n, but jo« und never 
Ihysical ills,”” he writes, “are the taxes 
lani upon this wretched life; some are tax- 
ed higher, and some lower, but all pay 
something. My philosophy teaches me to 
reflect how much higher, rather than how 


And 
“T read a good deal, and vary occa- 


much lower, I might have been taxed.”’ 
again: 
sionally my dead company. I converse with 


grave folios in the morning, while my head 


is clearest and my attention strongest; I 
take up less severe quartos after dinner; 
and at night I choose the mixed company 


and amusing chit-chat of octavos and duo- 
decimos, dJ¢ parti de tout ce que je 
that is philosophy; and I miti- 
gate, as much as I can, my physical ills by 
to other objects.” 
It is the savoir vieillir, the bland resigna- 
tion of the man of the world, such 
meet in page after page of the letters of 
Horace Walpole, like Chesterfield, old and 
gouty: “Visions are the consolation of life; 
it is to them, 
builds them as realities 
are almost at an end! Mine are mixed with 
pain; yet I think it does not make me peev- 
I accept with thankfulness every hour 
which I suffer. I 
tient for the moment that will 


tire 


puis; my 


diverting my attention 


as we 


wise indulge unless one 


on Our dreams 


ish 


in do not am not impa- 


terminate 


both anguish and cheerfulness, and I en- 
deavor to form my mind to regigning the 
first with gratitude, and the latter with 


submission.” The visions of Chesterfield, 
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we may fancy, were more solid than thos 
of the epicure of Strawberry H He t | 
seen the great world, and knew and | 
manners. From those per ial f nds | 
' 
his books, he could turn to m y of M 
Addison and Mr. Pope, in whos ympan) 
as he wrote, he used to feel in society as 
much above himself as if he had been with 
all the princes in Europ Th qua l 
and reconciliations of those mighty w 
no doubt, he reflected upon much, as a 
upon the coarser battles of the politician 
including the relentless Lord Bolingbrok 
Much, too, he must have thought of the 
flutter of more effeminate society, and ot 
his own reputation as the gla rf 
given so grudgingly by his riva “ “ 
such pains to himself. Th was a W l 
of recollections to occupy 1e ££ y and 
somewhat lonely old gentleman ! 
chair. 

We can almost see him in his library by 
his garden window, a frail and ur! mely 
figure, the eyes, beneath the bushy high 
arched brows, large and touched with pain 
the mouth small and lifted in a half-kindly 
half-cynical smile; the chin heavy, but 
rounded to a point So Gainsborough 
painted him, and so the face appears, not 
without nobility and power, in most of the 
memoirs of the day But the voile was 
shrill and the body curiously awkward 
Plain-spcaking George Il calls him a 
“dwarf baboon,” and handsome Hervey 
Pope’s “white curd of ass’s milk,"" who has 
no love for his person or resp for h 
morals, will not even allow any dignity to 
the countenancs 

With a person as disagreeable as It 
was possible for a human figure to be 
without being deformed, he affected follow 
ing many women of the first beauty and 
the most in fashion; and, if you would 
have taken his word for it, not without 

uccess; whilst in fact and in truth he 
never gained any one above the venal 
rank of those whom an Adonis or a Vul 
can might be equally well with, for an 
equal sum of money. He was very shor 
disproportioned, thick, and clumsily mad 
had a broad [it is narrow in the portraits] 
rough-featured, ugly fac with black 
teeth [he alludes himself to this defect] 
and a head big enough for a Polyphemus 
One Ben Ashurst, who said few good 
things though admired for many, told 
Lord Chesterfield once that he was like 
a stunted giant which wa a humorous 
idea and really apposite Such a thing 
would disconcert Lord Chesterfield as much 
as it would have done anybody who had 
neither his wit nor his assurance on other 
occasions; for though he could attack vig 
orously, he could defend but weakly, his 
quickness never showing itself in reply 
any more than his understanding In argu 
ment 

Lord Hervey’s report of this encounter 
with Ben Ashurst might be used as a 
simile of the Parliamentary contest be 
tween Chesterfield and Sir Robert. « And 
in other respects the description is some 
thing more than gossip; it helps to ex 
plain the exaggerated in nee ipon 
form and manner in a man who could leave 
iothing to nature, but must win his repu 
tation entirely by art We must remem 
ber always that the great Earl, in writing 
to an ungainly son, had had also h own 
ingainliness to overcomes And we must 
remember, tov, that his passionate inter 
est in the son’s ambition arose tin part 
from a feeling that his own career had 
falien short of what his powers promised 
He had held office and had won respect 
as a speaker in Parliament, yet his actual 


weigh n the Gove n Saas 
jus ‘ 
\W id x va 
| failure of } 
h 4 bly H 
\ 
Lord Che feld Ww ois 
t y ! i 
ible-wi ! ‘ 
pro} ty to ! wi . 
julged himself w f ! ! 
distinction, and wit! hau 
ind no liscre ma him in! ‘ 
feared, liked and not loved, by tt 
yuai ul ) ex no ' 
nk » power » prof ) ! 
hip o oblis 1 was a shicilt nl 
pointed, glitte K weapol! tha ! 
shine ] to a anak t bu ] 
th hew touel ! | emem*tl “ 
‘ ! " of Boilea h ! ! 
relly 
M 4 at » t f jul « ‘ t 
Kt q » i t va p ! ving 
And } lordship, f wa f | t 
fte t fleed 1 cha ha 
‘ » by he ! f 
wal of prud fi 1 1} 
rh vanity 
The truth ts h l Iship was 
liked or trusted ! n the W low ! 
nade me feel ! fe ty t? 
minds, and this 1 an age when 
we 0 mpletely pe mal, w 
ugh to ruin him. And, besides, he did 
play the game Bribery and | 
we the tools of administra nm | 
toriously by Walpole, a hey we 
by the protesting VP yt w Cl 
field would not take a bribe, and ‘ 
of the few men who ime oul f ibi 
life with clean hands So much was 
his Honor and not against h fl 
but he had an uncomfortable way f fail 
ing to e that other m ght pocke 
the rewards and ll be h witl 
the acknowledged ruls f th port H 
lacked apparently tl fi j ‘ 
political savoir 1 ‘ ! ! he “ 
coupled with Lord ¢ They bot! 
of them, too, tre | ly ! 
sty and integt h ) 
tempt that they eemed to tl h h 
pearance of those qualiti would be f a 
little use to them as the reality hic! 
n certainly be Impoliti u " , 
to ridicule those who are swayed by it 
p ples was telling all their q 
nee If you do not behave to m lik 
knave I shall either distrust you as hy; 
rites or laugh at you as fool \f 
following Chesterfleld’s career in all ft 
letails and allowing credit to hi incor 
ruptibility and his occasional eff wy 
one still returns, unfairly it may be t 
the judgment of Horace Walpole on ad 
x his Letter Yet in all that great 
haracter what was there worth remem 
bering but his bons mots? from poll 
tics he rather « caped well, thar ce led 
by them”—so dangerous epu 
tation for wit 
As a maker of bons mots, rathe thar 
i Statesman, he moves through the ‘ 
f the age ind it should seem tha | { 
ooked for h vitable w clem 
ecurl f n th cove nent of 
So Mr Montagu sends to her hu 
Imirable bon mot of Lord Chesterfield’: 
i the perplexities of George IIL. J 
the throne He iid the K Zz Ww 
doubt whether he should |! ! 
[Bute], Pitt coal, or New ‘ nad 





5G 


Horace Walpole, as part of the regular news 
of the day, writes to Horace Mann, “two 
new bons mota of his lordship much re- 
peated, better than his ordinary.” At an- 
other time, after relating an outrageously 
wicked retort to Mrs. Ann Pitt, Chatham's 
sister, he breaks out: “What gayety and 
spirit at seventy-five, and how prettily ex- 
contains the cheerfulness of 
in France 


pressed! It 
wars of the Fronde = 


the 
the re- 
and 


On one occasion Chesterfield left 
tirement of his library and gardens, 
then accomplished was the proud- 
est achievement of his life. In 1582 Gregory 
XIII. had reformed the calendar, and all 
the countries of Europe, except England, 
Russia, and Sweden, had adopted the New 


what he 


Style As a consequence, there were in 
Chesterfleld’s day two different methods of 
reckoning dates, an inconvenience which 
had been impressed upon him by the dif- 
ficulties of his correspondence during his 
embassy to The Hague In 1751 he had a 
bill introduced in Parliament by which the 
year henceforth should begin the Ist Jan- 
uary, instead of the 25th March, and the 
eleven superfluous days should be volded 
by calling the 3d September, 1752, the 14th 


Superstition, habit, and the embarrassment 


of altering contract dates combined to op- 


pose the bill, but with the aid of Henry 
Pelham, who was prime minister, and of 
the Lord Chancellor Macclesfield, it was 


passed in the end He was fond of repeat- 
ng the story of the triumph to his son in 
vein of didactic modesty so peculiarly 
1751, he wrote: 


that 


his own March 18, O. &., 


I was to bring in this bill, which was nec- 
essarily composed of law jargon and astro- 
nomical calculations, to both of which | am 
an utter stranger However, it was abso- 
lutely necessary to make the House of 
Lords think that 1 knew something of the 
matter, and also to make them believe that 
they knew something of it themselves, 
which they do not For my own pait, I 
could just as soon have talked Celtic or 
Sclavonian to them as astronomy, and they 
understood me full as well; 80 
1 resolved to do better than speak to the 
purpose, and to please instead of informing 
them. I gave them, therefore, only an his- 
toricalaccount of calendars, from the Egyp- 
tian down to the Gregorian, amusing them 
now and then with little episodes; but I 
was particularly attentive to the choice of 
my words, to the harmony and roundness 
of my periods, to my elocution, to my 
action This succeeded, and ever will suc 
ceed: they thought 1 informed, because I 
pleased them; and many of them said that 
i had made the whole very clear to them, 
when, God knows, I had not even attemnted 
it Lord Macclesfield, who had the greatest 
share in forming the bill, and who is one 
of the greatest mathematicians and astron- 
omers in Europe, spoke afterwards with in- 
finite knowledge and all the clearness that 


would have 


eo intricate a matter would admit of; but 
aus hie words, his periods, and ris utter- 
ance, were not pear so good as mine, the 
preference was most unanimously, though 
most unjustly, given to me 

After thia incursion into public life, he 


returned to valetudinarian ways, preparing 
himeelf with tranquil stotciam for the end, 
ever ready with a jest or a sententious filng 
at destiny He one of Franklin, 
without Franklin's great body and without 
his imperturbability. “Not so loud,” he re- 
plied to one who accosted him tin the street 
“The fact Is that 
have been dead those two 


reminds 


walking with a friend 
Tyrawley and ! 
years, only we aun't wish it to bo generally 


known.” It is like Franklin's “I seem to 


have intruded myself into the company of 
posterity, when I ought to have been abeJ 
and asleep.” Eight years before his death 
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he was {n a mood to write to his son: “I 
feel the beginning of the autumn, which Is 
already very cold; the leaves are withered, 
fall apace, and seem to intimate that I must 
follow them; which I shall do without re- 
being extremely weary of this 
Everybody knows his last 
spoken when the 
opened the curtains of 
his bed and announced his old and well- 
tried friend: “Give Dayrolles a chair.” 
That act of formal courtesy should be add- 
ed to the illustrations of Pope's ruling pas- 
sion strong in death. 

He died March 24, 1773, leaving the tradi- 
tion of his wit to be taken up by such les- 
ser men as George Selwyn, Richard Brins- 
ley Sheridan, and Sidney Smith. The letters 
to his son, which have made him at once 
famous and infamous to posterity, had been 
before his death 


luctance, 
silly world.” 
words—they are classic 


valet de chambre 


published surreptitiously 


They demand treatment at length. 
P. E. M 
NEWS FOR BIBLIOPHILES 
The two copies with undated title-page 


of George Herbert's “The Temple, Sacred 
Poems and Private Ejaculations,’ one in 
the Huth library in England, the other in 
the no less famous library of Robert Hoe 
in New York, have long been the envy of 
other col'ectors. Lowndes gives the date of 
this undated form as 1631, and says: “A 
few copies of this, the first and rarest edi- 
issued for presentation to the 
This date 
fre- 
pub- 


tion, were 
author's friends without 
and statement been 
quently The first 
lished edition has a slightly different title, 
with date 1633. There is also another edi- 
tion of the same having the words 
“Second Edition” on the title, the types of 
this being an entirely new resetting. Lown- 


date.”’ 
Lowndes's have 


copied so-called 


date, 


des’s statement that the undated copies 
were “issued for presentation to the au- 
thor’s friends” was probably merely an 


opinion based upon the fact that the Brand- 
Heber-Daniel copy (the he had 
seon), now Mr. Hoe'’s, was ruled around in 
red ink and was {n a contemporary tooled 
binding, as is also the Huth copy. This is 
a reasonable surmise, and it is not at all 
impossible that Nicholas Ferrar, the edit 
or, did have a few copies ruled up for pre- 
sentation But the date 1631 is entirely 
wrong, and the undated title is almost cer- 
tainly a later printing. “‘The Temple” was 
not printed until after the author's death, 
which took place the end of February, prob- 
ably (he was buried March 3), 1633 

We have been permitted to examine the 
very fine copy in the original sheep-binding 
of the first edition (with dated title), which 
sold at Sotheby's for £104 on May 18, 1903, 
and there can be no doubt that the title- 
leaf of this copy was the one printed with 
the first signature, and was not an inserted 
or substituted leaf. If the titles of the 
three books (without date, first edition dat- 
ed 1633, and second edition dated 1633) are 
placed side by side, it will readily be seen 
that the more logical position of the un- 
dated title-page is between the two first 
dated editions. The first edition (dated 
1633) has, “By Mr. George Herbert.” The 
undated edition and the second edition read 
alike, ‘By Mr. George Herbert, late Oratour 
of the Universitie of Cambridge.” The im- 
print of the first edition is: “Cambridge: 


only one 





Printed by Thom. Buck, and Roger Daniel, 
printers to the Universitie. 1633." That of 
the undated edition reads: ‘Cambridge: 
Printed by Thomas Buck and Roger Daniel: 
And are to be sold by Francis Green, sta 
tioner in Cambridge.”” The imprint of the 


second edition is: Printed by T. Buck, and 
R. Daniel, printers to the Universitie of 
Cambridge, 1633. And are to be sold by 


Fr. Green.” To these may be added the 
imprint of the third edition, which, as given 
by Hazlitt, is “Printed by T. Buck, and R 
Daniel, 1634. And are to be sold by 
Fr. Green.”” 

The fact that the imprint of the first edi- 
tion contains no bookseller’s name, while 
the two other forms of 1633 and the next 
edition of 1634 contain the name of a ‘‘sta- 
tioner,”” would be strong evidence that this 
was the “‘privately printed” form, if it were 
positively known that such an issue did ap- 
pear. In the same way “By Mr. George 
Herbert” was sufficient for friends of the 
author, while to tell strangers that he was 
“late Oratour of the Universitie of Cam- 
bridge” would be likely to help the sale of 
the book. 


Correspondence. 





UNPRACTICAL TEACHING 


To THE EpIToR oF THE NATION: 

Sir: In a recent editorial you mention a 
list of subjects given out in some of the 
New York schools to young children for 
investigation, showing your amazement that 
such broad and difficult topics should be as 
signed to minds so immature. As a teacher, 
I was highly gratified to see a journal of 
your standing take up this pedagogical mat- 
ter. I fear that our education has suffered 
because the capable thinking people outside 
of the schoolroom take so little interest 
in what is going on within. As a member 
of the educational system of one of our 
most important cities, I have seen just such 
instances of poor judgment in directing the 
work of pupils, being guilty myself of such 
mistakes. I am not going to try to shift 
any blame from my own shoulders when | 
offer an explanation for this overshooting 
of the menta. ability of young children. But 
J] am convinced that a great deal of it 
is due to the method of supervision. In 
every large educational organization in this 
country that I am at all acquainted with 
there are numbers of the higher rank who 
never do any teaching, but who are ex- 
pected and required generally to inspect it 
very closely and critically. Of necessity, 
these persons very soon get up in the 
clouds, and view the work from this lofty 
height. They are enthusiastic and am- 
bitious, and many of them very soon lose 
all connection with practical instruction. 
Hence, they have no test for their theories, 
but having the authority they can insist 
upon their subordinates attempting to put 
these beautiful notions into actual use. 

I fear that you can look for still wilder 
experiments, as there is a tendency to have 
more and more employees who do not teach. 
I see no corrective except a rigid insistence 
that all should be held responsible for ac- 
tual steady work with a class, except some 
half-dozen—not more even in so large an 
organization as in New York city. I do 
not mean that they should give full time; 
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far from it, as that would destroy their | Internationale. Anarchy and incoherence 


power for initiative and leadership; but I 
cannot see why they could not give at least 
three hours a week. 
entire subject in the average high school 
for one year, or two such in the grammar 
grades. There other substitute for 
keeping an educational captain’s feet 

hard mother earth BC 


is no 
oD 


Washington, June 24 


PRESENT CRISIS IN FRANCE 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Sir: Just these 
words: 

to such 
impossible for 
living.”” The 

of the South is the 
frauds, and of the 
of alcoholism in 


two years ago I wrote 
“*Falsification of wine is carried on 
extent that it is 
grape- to 
of four departments 
outcome of 


an almost 


growers make a 
revolt 
these vast 
shameless propaganda 


France by means of 


buvettea found at every step, so to speak. 


It is pretended that this crisis is the 
result of overproduction. This is not so 
More French wine is sold and exported 
than is produced. It ds said that the 
Genevan authorities threw many hogs- 
heads of manufactured claret into the 
Rhone last year, and Mr. Lassies affirmed 


in the Chambers that recently many thous- 
and hectolitres of falsified or manufactured 


wine were sold to the assistance publique 
at Paris! 

Formerly, till within the last twenty- 
five years, the French drank nothing but 
their own natural wines, and they were 


the most temperate people in Europe. To- 


day movore alcohol is consumed in France 
than anywhere else. 

Liquor 

Cities Population sellers 

New York -3,437,000 10,821 

Chicago 1,698,000 5,740 

London 4,536,000 5,860 


Paris .. os 2,661,000 30,000 


St. Petersburg 500,000 513 
Glasgow 760,000 1,430 
Washington 279,000 492 


What has transformed the French 
nation into an alcoholic people? An enemy 
hath done it. Those whom M. Brunetiére 
ealled “les ennemis de l’Aame Francaise”’ 
have killed the grape, and debauched the 
people with alcoholic drinks of the worst 
kind. The kind of absinthe sold at popular 
buvettes is recognized to be of a most 
deadly sort. The sale of superior kinds of 
absinthe has slightly diminished as the 
richer classes begin to understand the evils 
it engenders. Some one has said, “divide 
and reign’; corrupt and reign is the motto 
of the Judeo-masonic coterie that rules 
in France. With commerce and shopping 
paralyzed by a general strike of inscrite 
maritimes, mass meetings of 100,000 to 300,- 
000 winegrowers in revolt, carrying around 
emall guillotines with the inscription 
“mort aux fraudeurs’’—the Government 
publicly accused of having falsified and 
suppressed the Montagnini papers sent 
to the Parliamentary commission itself—to 
say nothing of a mass meeting of 5.000 
Catholics at the Cirque d’Hiver, Paris, a 
few days ago, one might suppose the French 
rente would have fallen @ little. On the 
contrary, it climbed up to 95.30 yesterday. 
Everything is artificial in France. When 
the collapse comes people will be sur- 
prised; and come it must, in spite of the 


thus 


This would cover one 





anneot abways do duty for Government 
J. NAPIER BRODHEAD 
Nice, France, June 4. 


AND THE THEATRICAL 
SYNDICATE 


GOETHE 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION 
SIR Goethe's suggestion that the United 
States take in hand a Panama Canal (Eck 


ermann, Euglish ed., p. 222), and Mephis 
method of providing paper 
instances of anticipation 
than once been referred to It is 
probably less known, that the 
modern theatrical syndicate can find an ar 
in its favor in Goethe's 
“If I had the management of a thea 


currency 
that have 


to's 
are 
more 
however, 


gument Conversa 


tions. 
tre now,” he writes, “the entire winter 
should be provided with superior ‘stars.’ 
Keep on with your starring, and 
you will be astounded at the advantage 
which will result both for the theatre and 
the public. I foresee a time when a clever 
map, who knows his business, will take 
charge of four theatres at once and pro 
vide them with stars by turns. And I am 
confident that he will maintain his hold 


better than if he had only one.”’ 
ABRAM §S 


ISAACS 


New York University, June 22 

THE RHYTHM OF “CHRISTABEL.” 
To THE EpIToR OF THE NATION 

Sir: It is more or less customary to refer 
to Coleridge’s fragment “‘Christabel’’ as an 
example of musical verse 

(1.) Is it, or is it not, true that the re 
quirements of rhythm, as applied to met 
rical composition, are continually violated 
in this poem? 

(2.) Is the general versification therein 
followed admitted to belong to any form 
recognized as regular, as established by the 
masters and by the authorities on this sub 


ject? 
New 


INQUIRER 


York, June 24 


[If the word “regular” is used as ap 
plied by the school of Pope, the rhythm 


of “Christabel” is not regular It fol 
ows, for the most part, the older Eng 
lish four-beat metre, divided into four 
measures of equal time, but with a 
varying number of syllables in each 
measure. Read in this way, the lines 


are highly mnsica]. Coleridge thought his 
rhythm was an invention of 
but his originality consisted in 
introducing a form, with variations and 
expansions, which had merely been for- 
gotten.—Ep. NatTIon.] 


his own, 


really 


Notes. 


Macmillans are issuing a new edition of 
Louls Einstein's 
which has been out of print for some tim: 

Dr. J. 8. Milne has written for the 
ford University Press a long monograpn on 
“Surgical Instruments in Greek and homan 
Times.” The subject has never before 


been fully investigated. 
A new edition of F. Loraine Petre's ‘‘Na- 


“Ttallan Renaissance.’ 


Ox- 





| 
| 








poleon’s Campaign in I : s sued by 
ohn Lane Co A strations 
have been added, a Sy the only 
new feature 
William J. Long's story of Wayee ‘ 
the White Wolf the casus belli with 


by Ginn @ ¢ 
all the 


Nor 


Washington, Is reprinted 


nh @ separate volume, with illustra 


tions as they appearedin thern Trails 


“The Memoirs of Madame Ristor!,”’ tras 


lated by G. Mantellini, will be issued by 





Doubleday, Page & Co. in August 

Prof. Kuno Franck has brough 
gether a numbe of his recent magaz 
papers under the itle “German Ideals 
To-day (Houghton Miflin & Co) As 
seven of them appeared originally in the 
Nation, it scarcely becomes us to be volub 
n prais« rhe sp ff the book may 
unmed up, in the words of the Pref 
iS an a i} ) f h h 

rated s ving of ny ir & in 
for e vision f ernpa ings 

Dr. Berbig, pa n N adt (Kobure 
has discovered in the d il a iive 
le 8 of adv S« by the Kurftr J 
hann, with various a » Martin I 
ther, fh 1530. They hely » date Lut! 

ett of that period rhey are t) be 7 
lished soon 

A movement has been star ia Po 
mouth, N. H., to p hase th 1 hom rf 
Thomas Balley Aldrich on Court Strect [ 


a museum. This is the house described in 


rhe Story of a Bad Boy.’ 

Mrs. W. E. H. Lecky would feel very 
much obliged if those who possess any lt 
ters from the late M Lecky, which mis 
be of use as a memoir, would forward then 
to her, at No. 38 Onslow Garden Londo 
S. W. They will be retur i lu ou 

A committee has been formed to ra 
subscriptions for a memorial to the late 
Mrs. Craigie (John Olive Hobbes) Th 
purpose is (a) to set up a portrait plaque 
in marble or bronze n University Colleg 
London, where she studied; (b) to set up a 
replica of this in a suitable position in tb 
United States; (c) to establish an annual 

holarship in England fo : udy 
modern English literature, and (d) to giv i 

milar schola h p 0 Ve Us 1} Sta 
The se etary of th mm is Miss Z 
Procte No. ¢ Ch ‘ I 4 Ea 
square Ss. W London 

The committee organized m me ag 
for purchasing Coleridge's tlage i 


sufficient mon 


Nether Stowey reports tha 
ey has been contributed for his purpo 
but that £200 is still needed for maint« 
hance 

The Second International Congress for 
Physical Therapeut has been called 
meet in Rome from the 13th to the 16th of 


October 


The fourteenth International Congress for 


Hygiene and Demography meets in Berlin 
in the Reichstag building. from the 231 
to the 29th of September Its work w 
be done in elght sections, and mors 

one hundred hospitals and similar 
tutions are to be inspected by the m 
bers, 

The Aladderadatach of Berlin recently 
entered upon its sixtieth year, and on this 
| occasion published a jub‘lee number, in 
which the customary poem was not lack 
ing. This most notable of German comi- 








il paper originally the product of the 
lutior year of 1848, and was found- 
va 1 Kal h in conjunction with 
blist Hofmann. Its present editor 
i broja 
I first ij w of the Orford and Cam- 
f lace Wee eu con out with a cover red 
! t ' thie vy rh ‘ mtents are 
wn men of the wniver- 
la rie of thought- 
howing the general trend of 
l te Among the paper is a 
i , John Stuart 
| ) I ! l 
I Hibbert Journal t quarterly view 
f lig 1 and philosophy, has been l i 
l » & r. in lean f Manchester 
( les Oxi 2 T i tan fa 
I 1 board f Bt h holar 
I iim of magazine has been to estab- 
h a bridg rf ommunication between 
lucated layman on the one hand and 
expel scholar on the othe An Amer- 
in advisory board has now been added 
ng of B. W. Bacon, professor of 
“ restament criticism and exegesis 
Yale; Willlam Adams Brown, Roosevelt 
ofessor of systematic theology, Union 


heological Seminary; Dr. E. B. Craighead 


p lent of the Tulane University of 

Lou ina; Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, president 
io Ame in Unitarian Association; G 

if. Howison, professor of philosophy, Un 


ty of California; C. J. Keyser, Adrain 
r of mathematics, Columbla Un! 
y; A. O. Lovejoy, professor of phil- 
ypphy, Washington University, St. Louls; 
\. C. MeGiffert, professor of church his 
ry Union Theological Seminary; R 

lieber Newton, D.D.; Josiah Royce, prof: 
wv of the history of philosophy, Harvard; 
(George E. Vincent, professor of sociology, 
University of Chicago; Dr. R. 8S. Wood- 
ird, president of the Carnegie Institution 
One could not have forseen that so tauch 
ghiful—in fact, indispensab! informa 
ild be added to one’s Baedeker as Ls 


talned in “Sojourning, Shopping, and 
gz in Par " by Elizabeth Otis Wil 

" (McClurg & Co.) Tourists will do 
it to omit it from their handbags 

\ worthy tribute was paid to the 


the Kast by the Hon. Al 


I té ’ plonial 


! ir Cabinet, at the recent anniversary 
of the wlety for the Promotion 

( in Knowledgy He said that 

x the whole time that he was at the 

(‘o al OMfce no m mary ever gave 
, ers of the crown the slightest 
uneasiness No questions 

full of more profound difficulty than 


which affected the native races, and 
which from time to time he re 

| from m lonaries in the colonies 
lealing with native races was 


1 of the greatest possible val 


An Imost universal interest in educa 


” »-day the most suggestive mark of 


rT vily no Syria and the adjacent coun 
rhis s very largely due to the 

An in College at Delrut, whose gradu 

ale medical, collegiate, mmercial, et 


iys Consul-General Ravnodal, “have be 


ymea mighty Instrument of civilization.’ 


In eight years the number of students has 
nereased from about 275 to more than &50 
including 200 Mohammedans, and repre- 


‘The 


Nation. 


senting all the Levant and the near East 


The increase in the future is expected to 
be still larger, since the great cities to the 
east and northeast have become more ac 
cessible through improved railway facili- 
ties. In Beirut itself an imposing Govern- 
ment industrial school is being erected, and 
the Government Medical School at Damas 
cus ls preparing to put up permanent build- 
ngs Education is transforming Syria 
through the raising of the standard of liv- 
ing and the development of the resources 
of the country. 

The winners of a number of the prizes 
given by the Académie Francaise have 
been announced. Under the Prix Montyon 
1.500 fr. goes to Marius Roustan for his 
Philosophes et la société francaise au 
xville siécle’; also six awards of 1,000 fr 
each go to Mme. Edgy for “La Servante, 
Mme. Alberich-Chabrol for “L’Offensive,’ 
Achille Millien for “Chantes et chansons,” 
“L'Irréductible 


Georges Lechartier for 
Force,”” Edmond Ferry for “La France en 
Afrique,”’ and Prince Louis d'Orléans for 
“A travers Il'Hindo-Kush.”” The Prix Fur- 
tado. of 1,000 fr., goes to Henri Mazel for 

Ce qu'il faut lire dans la vie.” 

The Academy of Inscriptions and Lin- 
guistics in Paris was recently petitioned to 
express its views in reference to an arti- 
ficial world language, and especially to Es- 
peranto rhe Berlin Vousessche Zeitung 


+ 


states that the Academy by unanimous vote 
decided not to express any conviction on 
the subject, on the ground that it could not 


waste its time on such discussions 


The principal article in Petermann’s 
Vittcilungen, number five, is by Prof. 
KE. Hammer on the latest methods of con- 
structing accurate topographical maps. The 
accompanying chart illustrates his course 
of instruction in topographical drawing 
given to the pupils of the high schools at 
Stuttgart The other main contents are 
ome notes on a map of the region be- 
tween Ibi and Yola on the Benue, the great 
eastern branch of the Niger, and the geo- 
graphical courses for the summer term In 
the German Universities 


The second number of the American Jour- 
nal of International Law maintains the high 
promise of the initial issu It continues 
the Chronicle, for the ensuing three months; 
opens with Secretary Root’s comprehensive 
und ihstructive address on the Real Ques- 
tions Under the Japanese Treaty, apropos 








ofthe California School controversy; dis- 
cusses the Convention of 1907 between our 
Government and the Dominican; comments 
on the Geneva convention of 1906; puts 
forth some suggestions as to a Permanent 
Court of Arbitration; considers a Perma- 
nent Tribunal of International Arbitration, 
Its Necessity and Value; presents a con- 
tinuation by Robert Lansing, of his 
Notes on State Sovereignty—a paper that 
goes back to the criticisms of Sir Henry 
Maine on Austin’s theory; and gives Rich- 
ard Olney's eritical address, delivered at 
the recent meeting of the Society in Wash- 
ington, on the Development of International 
Law. Among the discussions in recent lit- 
erature bearing on the confessedly paradox- 
ical Korean situation, this Journal's five 
pages on the International status of that 
country are easily among the most compre- 
hensive and valuable. The necessary his- 
torical background is given, with a state- 
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ment of the present status, now that Japan, 
which for years demanded an independent 
autonomy for the Hermit Kingdom, has es- 
tablished over it ‘a protectorate of the 
strictest kind’’—a result to which the Trea- 
ty of Portsmouth contributed. The Japa- 
nese situation in California is also consid- 
ered, in an editorial concluding with a quo- 
tation from the (London) Law Magazine and 
Review. that “no infringement of Japan- 
ese rights, contractual or real, can be said 
to have been committed.”” The new Immi- 
gration law is also critically discussed, as 
is Extraterritoriality and the United States 
Court for China. The editor, Dr. James 
Brown Scott, solicitor of the State Depart- 
ment, formerly a professor in the Columbia 
University Law School, should find himself 
in familiar flelds when discussing such 
questions as these. A Chronicle of Inter- 
national Events, compiled by Henry G. 
Crocker, appears, and a table of public doc- 
unients, by Philip DeWitt Phair. The se- 
lection, in each number, of judicial de- 
cisions relating to international law is 
comprehensive—not limited to American 
decisions, but taking in English cases, and 
notably one Scotch case of technical inter- 
est—that of Mortensen, who had been con- 
vitcted of using the method of fishing known 
as “otter trawling’ in Moray Firth within 
certain prohibited limits. 

One other distinctive feature of the 
Journal should be noticed, that ac- 
companying each number is a supplement 
of official documents. These supplements 
are uniformly but separately printed, and 
consecutively paged by themselves, so that 
they can be kept at hand for reference in a 
form to occupy the least space. They ex- 
hibit a multitude of agreements, conven- 
tions, treaties, and other valuable interna- 
tional documents; comprehending the Trea- 
ty of Portsmouth and antecedent British- 
Japanese alliances, legislation and agree- 
ments respecting our rights in the New- 
foundland fisheries, a translation of the 
long Algeciras agreement, Franco-British 
and Franco-Spanish declarations respecting 
Morocco and Egypt, etc., while one (the sec- 
ond) goes back and takes in the 1856 Decla- 
ration of Paris, the Brussels Convention of 
1874, the Geneva Convention of } 84, that of 
Geneva of 1906 for the amelioration of the 
condition of the sick and wounded in the field, 
with our 1907 treaty with the Dominican 
republic relating to the customs revenue; 
agreements concerning Korea, and about a 
score of others, of great importance. Each 
member of the Society of International 
Law receives the Journal and its Supple- 
ments, with no expense except the pay- 
ment of his annual dues; and membership 
is not restricted to members of the bar. It 
seems appropriate to accord the new pub- 
lication a very cordial welcome. Messrs. 
Baker, Voorhis & Co. are to be the pub- 
lishers from this time on. 

The second volume of the “Catalogue of 
Hebrew Manuscripts in the Bodleian Li- 
brary,” (Oxford: Clarendon Press), by 
Adolph Neubauer and Arthur Ernest Cow- 
ley, contains the additiong to the collec- 
tion since 1886, Including the great mass 
of fragments from the Geniza of the old 
Synagogue in Cairo. The work was begun 
by Dr. Neubauer, the editor of the former 
volume of the Catalogue, and, after the 
failure of his health, was completed by Mr. 
Cowley. The whole number of manuscripts 
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lescribed in the volume is 316, of which 
166 (containing 2,675 pieces) are from Cairo 
The identification and detailed description 
yf these mutilated and often half-obliter 
ated fragments have been the chief task of 


the cataloguer, which has been fulfilled with 
unsparing pains. Full indexes do all that 
can be done to help the student find what 


he is seeking in this mass of material 

In “The Hebrew Literature of Wisdom 
in the Light of To-day"’ (Houghton, Mif 
flin & Co.) Prof. J. F. Genung has follow- 
ed up his earlier studies on Job and Ec- 
clesiastes by a more comprehensive popu- 
lar survey of the Hebrew “Wisdom,” in 
cluding the sapiential books of the Old 
Testament, Sirach and the Wisdom of Solo 
mon, and from the New Testament the dis- 
courses and parables of Jesus and the 
Epistle of James. His aim, as defined in 


the preface, is “to unfold in the literary 
idiom of to-day, what that strain of scrip- 
ture utterance known to scholars as Wis- 
dom means, for now and all time, as dis- 
tinguished from, or rather as added to, 
what supposably it once meant’’—to inter- 
pret the living spirit of these ancient writ- 


id letter. This task 


is accomplished with insight and sympathy; 


ings rather than the de 


the reader is made to realize how large 
and enduring a part of our intellectual and 
moral inheritance we have in these books. 
rhe style sometimes offends a severe taste, 
and we had rather rot believe that mon- 
trosities like ‘factual’? belong to the lit- 


erary idiom of to-day—or to-morrow. 


A judicious life of Frederick 
from the appropriate and competent hand 
Booker T. Washington, the lat- 
est addition to the American Crisis Biog- 
raphies (George W Jacobs & Co.). Doug- 
career, from whatever standpoint it 
remarkable. Born 
of his own abil- 

fortunate cir- 
of commanding 
negro this 


Douglass, 


of forms 


lass’s 
viewed, was certainly 
he rose, by virtue 


by 


1s 
a slave, 
industry, aided 


ity and 


to a position 
the 
foremost 
American He began 
career as an enthusiastic disciple of Gar- 
rison, but found himself compelled, as time 
went on, to differ fundamentally from the 
although he 
reformer, 


cumstances, 


influence among race in 


rank among 


public 


country, and to a 


orators his 


abolition leader; and, 
remained through life a 


he gained rather than lost influence as the 


great 
radical 


struggle progressed, and exhibited a dis- 
cretion and courteous good-temper which 
His 
litical prominence brought him reward, not 
a wide acquaintance at home and 
but in the of such im- 
offices those marshal, and 
recorder of the District 
to Hayti. The 
afforded small 
the 


his associates sometimes lacked po- 
only in 
gift 
of 


abroad, also 
as 


of 
and 


portant 
later 
of Columbia, 


deeds, 
minister 
reasons 


latter, for various 


chance for distinction, but in others 
he acquitted himself with dignity and suc- 
Naturally, he 


cate of negro suffrage, but he never ceased 


was a strong advo- 


cess 


to urge upon the members of his race the 
need of attaining industrial efficiency. Mr 
Washington, whose statesmanlike treat- 
ment of the negro question and admitted 
oratorical power make him in these re- 
spects a worthy successor to Douglass 
writes with commendable simplicity and 


moderation, offering no apologies for the 


mistakes of Douglass’s career, and neither 


The 


Nation. 


Washington on the journey, as he descr*Ses 
The amount of Miss 
Jeatgestellt 1s great, 

She 
in the Library of Congress, and says 


what Armstrong has 
but it 


Washington's 


not is some 


thing searched papers 
“To 
sum up, a careful examination of Chateau 
two of his state 
America be 
he to 
introduction 


briand’s works shows that 
ments about his visit to may 
hesitation: 
letter of 
Marquis de la Rouérie was re- 
" Mr. William Guild 
Howard contributes an interesting paper on 
Schiller and Hebbel, he 
prove that “‘the moment in 
bel’s life was the moment of his 
thraldom to the rhetorical senti- 
mentality of Schiller,’’ and that while Heb- 
bel recognized the of Schiller’s 
“Jungfrau von Orleans,"’ he was not direct- 
ly influenced by Schiller in the disposition 
of his matter for “Judith.”” Other essays in 
the number are: “The Objectivity of the 
Ghosts in ’” by Elmer Edgar 
Stoll; “The Story of Grisandole: A Study in 
the Legend of Merlin,”’ by Lucy Allen Pa 
ton; “Doni and the Jacobeans,”’ by John M 


accepted without came 


Baltimore, and his 
the 


ceived by Washington 


from 


seeks to 
Heb- 


escape 


in which 


decisive 
from 


merits 


Shakespeare, 


Berdan; and “Dryden's Conversion to the 
Roman Catholic Faith,” by Robert K. Root 
LADY MARY. 

Lady Mary Wortley Montagu and Her 
Times. By George Paston New York 

G. P. Putnam's Sons. $4.50 net 
Miss E. M. Symonds, who writes pleas 

aatly under the name of “George Paston,” 

has given us in this volume both an in 
teresting and a valuable contribution to 


the happily increasing literature that deals 
with the manners and tastes, the books 
iad personages of the much berated 
to its lovers always fascinating eighteenth 
When undertook her task 
little that she would mak« 


eny considerable gleanings, but, thanks t 


but 


century she 


che had hope 





denouncing the slavery advocates nor cov- 


the Earl of Harrowby, she was allowed to 


ering with excessive praise the Abolition 
ists The appearance f such a book by 
such 1 writer is Aa ignifica ly hopefu 
g1 
Two « vs n Vol a Wee No t h 
Modern Language Association fo Ju 
should be of special interest to Am cans 
On the Conservatism of Languag na 
New Country by Frank Egbert Bryar 
ind “Chateaubriand’s America.” by Emma 
Kate Armstrong Founding h discusstor 
ma statement by Bilis tn his “Early Eng 
lish Pronunciation,”’ made in 18€9, that the 
language of a colony is alinost always more 
onservative than that of its mother coun 
try, and that American English is archal 
in respect to that of British English, Mr 
Bryant maintains that “it has not been and 
cannot be proved that Americans speak a 
more archaic English than the people of 
Great Britain,”’ contending that there Is no 
the least probability that immigration in 
itself is a conservative force. Miss Arm 
strong’s study of Chateaubriand has to do 
especially with his arrival in, and first im 
pressions of America, and this, of course 
opens the old question, discussed pro and 
con by Bédier, Stathers, Dick, and others 
as to whether Chateaubriand, in five 
months, really travelled from Baltimore to 
Niagara, then to the Gulf of Mexico and 
back to Philadelphia, and whether he met 
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Into a moothly ru t 
| result that the hook 
|} ing, and that we feel we have } 
ronally onducted 
| tract of time to say re ) 5 ,# " fo 
| nating though not pre ely } 
P on constituted by t} | ind 
| the mind and heart f e® of tl 
tinguished and } liant w } ‘ 
history In other word ! biog } 
has been Written for } x al fr 
rather than for the tudent, a fact whl 
does not al vive us howeve fro th 
ty of ash ge whe y) } 
been profitably hortened 1 
hundred pags 
On the other hand ) , . ai ' 
‘nsatiate lover of the eight } 
is almost bound to wish that 
spondence had been published wt. ow 
just enough annotation and " 
text to save it from being as forbidd 
‘ report of the Histork M 
Tommission No excising ed 
know what a scholar may ‘ 
few of them seem to know what t} | 
will stand There will alwa bre ! 
about such discover in cor 
men and subjects in which both ¢)} 
and scholars are intere Em 4 } 
fFurely no occasion to argu the 1 
here. 
It is equally true that one ought ‘ 
a rule, to look a gift horse too ec] 
the mouth. Yet what can one do bu | 
ly scrutinize the work of a biog ipl wt 
begins her book by misdating the birth 
her heroine by a century! Careles | 
reading, of cour yet how far does it ex 
tend? So far as the present reviewer in 
determine, after pretty thorough t« 
carelessness, while rather disgraceful. do: 
not detract greatly from the value of t 
book It is absurd, for instance, to read 
John Morris (of Bemerton) f ! 
Quarterly Review for February, 17 
desirable to spell consistently 
ef. Stuart (p. 504) and Steuart (p 5) 
worth while to give correctly the Christiaa 
names of the diarist Evelyn and of 
father of the notorious Mr Manley 
these defects are ifter all, trifles It 
disconcerting to find three error 
notes to a single page (13), but j ’ 
should be satisfied on finding t} 
oniy one inst ince ol! i note Ss be , 
after we have been directed 
and an examination of a lars r 
the not lead to he « at ) 
thre errors to @ page wa of ex 
ceptional sleepiness on tt part of the 








author, the proofreader, or both. The an- 
notation is a little capricious, rather com- 
monplace, and too frequently slovenly; but 
there are not 80 many departures from the 
dates and titles furnished by the Dictionary 
of National Biography as the errors first 
detected led us to expect 

And the good things of the volume abun 
80 abun- 


lantly compensate for the defects 
dantly, indeed, that one is at a loss how 
to describe or enumerate them. Lady 


Mary's dazzling girlhood and her unparal- 
leled experiences with her lover, Mr. Wortley, 
occupy over a fourth of the space, and give 
the reader of psychological blas much oc- 
for reflection. If there was ever a 
that deserved to fall, if there was 
an unmagnetic and disagreeable, not 
to say, contemptible, hero of what ought to 
have been a romance, Mr. Wortley Montagu 
may safely be named to fill the position, 
despite the fact that he was the friend of 
Joseph Addison, and, what is more, of 
Richard Steele. If Pope and Horace Wal- 
pole were justified in assailing Lady Mary's 
morals in a tender point—this volume 
leaves that question still an open one—Mr 
Wortley deserves no commiseration. His 
letters before the elopement dealt once, at 
least, with the possibility of what Lady 
Mary's enemies treated as an aciuality, but 
that is not the most surprising or repulsive 
feature of his side of the correspondence. 
To use a homely phrase, both lovers, before 
they finally “backed and filled” 
to an extent that one would pronounce un- 
natural and impossible were these letters 
found in an eighteenth century novel; but, 
while Mr. Wortley seems scarcely human, 
Lady Mary is apparently womanly 
than she shows herself to be at any later 
period. Her head, stuffed with knowledge 
kept in motion by her wit, was always more 
in evidence than her heart; but her early 
letters prove that she began life with that 
invisible organ in 4 healthy condition, and 
that somehow Mr. Wortley managed to con- 
trol its movements and to get them thor- 
oughly out of order. One would give a good 
deal to have been present at one of those 
clandestine meetings at Mrs. Steele's, in or- 
der to judge, if possible what trick of 
xlance or speech, what feature of person- 
ality, made Lady Mary ready to brave her 
father's wrath and the thou 
sand and one unattractive qualities of her 
not so anx- 


casion 
suitor 


ever 


eloped, 


more 


to overlook 


middle-aged admirer One Is 
ious to look in on her as a deserted bride 
at Huntingdon or York, though one is in- 
terested in reading detalila about the rent- 
ing of country in 1713. That she 
should have been deserted does not surprise 
when we read this exhortation address- 
ed to her by her would-be husband on the 
“If we should once 


houses 
us 


of their elopement 
wet Into a coach, let us not say one word 
till before the least we 
should engage In fresh disputes.” 
well, as 


ve 


we come parson, 


So care- 
gentieman might story 
have written out a speech which he 


ful a the 


goon 
intended to read from hie hat, and have In- 
hints as “Here 
“low,” 


margin such 


“look 


serted in the 


pause a minute,” round,” 


“loud,” “cough.” 


Of the pages and chapters describing the 
life of Lady Mary, the notorious woman of 
the world, the traveller, the philanthropical 
advocate of inoculation, the fame and then 
the far from defencelesa victim of Pope, 
the exile of Italy and Fragce, the eccen- 
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tric old personage described by Walpole, 
it is impossible to speak adequately with- 
in the space of any less leisurely review 
than those our grandfathers tolerated. Al- 
though Miss Symonds makes the letters 
tell the story well, she can scarcely be said 
to add, in the second half of her book, any- 
thing very important to our knowledge 
either of Lady Mary or of her times But 
she makes available her mass of material, 
and she treats with fairness and thorough- 
ness such episodes as the affair with the 
French intriguer Rémond, and the quarrel 
with Pope. Moreover, she furnishes scores 
of interesting passages which will be use- 


ful to writers on manners and to discur- 
sive editors of the type of the late Dr 
Birkbeck Hill. One’s pencil is kept busy 


marking the tid-bits. 

For example, we are carried back to the 
age of “The Rape of the Lock,”’ when we 
find Mr. Secretary Craggs meeting Lady 
Mary at the foot of the great stairs after 
she had reluctantly left the King’s presence 
to keep an engagement, and, on hearing of 
her plight, catching her in his arms, run- 
ning with her upstairs, and depositing her 
in the ante-chamber! The manners and 
morals of the Vienna ladies of 1716 interest 
us quite as much as they did the wife of 
the soon-recalled ambassador to Turkey. 
On the other hand, we can but wonder at 
her failure to recognize the greatness of 


“Gulliver's Travels,"” and the genius of 
Swift, whether or not we share her anti- 


pathy for that wonderful man's character. 
It is pleasanter to find that she wrote in 
her cousin Fielding’s ‘Tom Jones” “Ne plus 
ultra,”’ and on reading “Joseph Andrews” 
liked that better. If we are fond of par- 
allels, can compare the tactics of the 
gallant ladies, headed by the Duchess of 
Queensberry (Prior's Kitty), who managed 
to hear a debate in the Lords, despite an 
order from the Chancellor nottoadmit them, 
with the methods employed in our own day 
by the virgin martyrs who try to storm 
the lower house. It is interesting to learn 
that in 1739 one of the drawbacks to Con- 
tinental travelling was the constant risk one 
ran of meeting Englishmen, and we sympa- 
thize with Lady Mary when she objects 
to having her trunks examined on her return 
to her native land after an exile of over twen- 
ty years. But sympathy is out of the ques- 
tion when we recall her attitude toward her 
scrapegrace son. Despite his linguistic at- 
tainments he was surely afflicted with some 
mental disorder, and, whether she could un- 
derstand this or not, and whatever the 
shocks he gave her pride, no true mother— 
no woman worthy of respect—should 
have written to and about him as Lady 
Mary did. One can forgive her coarseness, 
her hardness, her miserliness; one can dis- 
miss the strictures of Pope and Walpole 
as slanders; one can admire her learning, 
her pleas for the better education of her 
sex, and her later relations with her 
daughter, Lady Bute; but one is forced to 
draw the line at pardoning the woman who 
words about 


we 


nay, 


could write his sister these 
her own son 
A few days before, I received from an 


unknown hand, without any letter of advice, 
a very nonsensical book, printed with your 
brother's name to it, which only serves to 
show me that he has private corresponden- 
cles here, and that he is still a Knavish 


Fool. 


“Folly (as Mons. Rochefoucault remarks) 
is the only incorrigible fault."" So wrote 








Lady Mary on another occasion, and the 
folly of Edward Wortley Montagu, the 
polyglot traveller and polygamist, seems to 
have borne out the French Moralist. His 
chagrined parent was as little of a fool as 
any Englishwoman has ever been, but she 
was something much worse. She was an un- 
feeling mother who made the cynical re- 
mark about her son's wife—or rather one 
of his wives—that she was “too old 
to attract gallants and not rich enough to 
buy them.” Is it any wonder that to-aay 
Lady Mary is for most people merely the 
woman who introduced inoculation into 
England, and called Pope “‘the wicked wasp 
of Twickenham”? 


CURRENT FICTION 


The Letters of One By Charles Hare 
Plunkett. New York: G. P. Putnam's 
Sons. 

An interesting study of a morbid and ir- 
ritating type. The writer of the letters is 
a small author who “‘lives for his art.’’ The 
only original thing about him is that he 
claims little for his product, does not even 
fancy that he is about to produce master- 
pieces. Yet he prides himself upon his 
Status as an artist, and is complacent in 
sacrificing everything and everybody else 
to the maintenance of that status. The 
principal victim is the woman to whom the 
letters are addressed. Knowing that she 
is inclined to marry him, he decides coolly 
to stay away from her and bait her with 
correspondence. A more subtly devised in- 
sult to any healthy and sensitive wonffin 
than the series of communications which 
follow, it would be hard to imagine. The 
pleasure of fidgeting and dawdling over 
his precious little literary exercises is evi- 
dently enhanced by the delicate spectacle 
of her distress. She has wealth and health 
and a loving heart, but he prefers to hug 
his poverty, his valetudinary habit, his idle 
and selfish dreams. And to this voluptu- 
ousness of the artist he adds the volup- 
tuousness of the celibate; there is a touch 
of grossness in his very abnegations. The 
end of it all is reassuring. The man has 
promised the woman from the outset that 
he will come to her if she insists. As a 
final test, one supposes, she summons him 
Follows a fatuous letter from him, thank- 
ing her for her kindness. She has been 
wonderfully good to him during the risky 
interview; she has, in effect, done nothing 
to compromise him! ‘‘Whatever may befall 
us, there is that between us which I hardly 
dare think—your perfect and wise acquies- 
cence, your determination to let me do 
what I thought right."”" Here, obviously, is 
the perfect woman—one who will yearn for 
him indefinitely—at a definite distance. But 
the interview has, curiously enough, been 
less gratifying to the lady. The next let- 
ter is a reply to one from her announcing 
that she has decided to have nothing fur- 
ther to do with him. This, he says, is a 
terrible shock; he has neither eaten nor 
slept since receiving it. As a matter of 
fact, though his vanity is hurt, he evidently 
enjoys the situation. Whereupon “Poor- 
me's” and “God-bless-you’s” follow each 
other tumultuously, and the correspondence 
ends with a creditable burst of rhetoric. In 
the introduction to the letters it is hinted 
that the lady is not permanently uncon- 
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soled; and as the gentleman has only in- 
sisted upon being miserable, there is no- 
thing for any one to complain of The 
business sounds rather farcical when re- 
duced to these terms; but cs a reductio ad 


abaurdum of the artistic temperament the- 
ery, the book has merit 
Fraulein Schmidt and Mr. Anstruthe) By 


the Author of “Elizabeth and her German 


Garden.”” New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons. 
There are two reasons for missing no- 


thing that comes from the pen of this lady 
The first is that her stories beget an almost 
sinful content with one’s own place of 
abode, if only it be out of the Fatherland 
Not Frau Buchholtz herself drew a more 
repulsive picture of honest bourgeois life, 
with its hideous concentration upon kitchen 
matters, and its distrust of all beyond its 
immediate ken. 

Like Hildegarde of ‘‘The Initials,” 
lein Schmidt has a stepmother, who takes 
boarders. Like that Hamilton who was be- 
loved by a whole past generation of moth- 
ers. Mr. Anstruther comes from a fashion- 
able English circle, to improve his German. 
Like Hamilton, he offers marriage to his 
landlady’s daughter. Here the parallel 
ceases. Friulein Schmidt’s letters form the 
only narrative, and it must be confessed 
that they rather suggest “Elizabeth” than 
a girl brought up in ousehold in 
Jena. Still, as the letters are undeniably 
good reading, this remark should be taken 
as a comment, criticism. England 
proves too much for Roger, England repre- 
sented by a rich partie and his father’s dis- 
pleasure. Fraulein Schmidt has the rare 
courage and taste to wish to keep her faith- 
less lover as a friend, and, truly, this is 
necessary, or where would the rest of the 
book have been, with its humorous descrip- 
tions, its pretty bits of scenery, its reflec- 


Frau- 


a poor 


not a 


tions upon life and literature? 

In the end, Roger breaks with his rich 
Miss Cheriton and wishes to be taken back. 
At this point the author consults poetical 
justice before probability. Though chained 
to the grim fate of a dowerless giri in 
Germany, Rose-Marie Schmidt, having out- 
grown Roger, finds strength of soul to re- 
fuse him. Now, to use a big word, here is 
a peychological impossibility. “Elizabeth” 
witt her talent for perversity might have 
done this. Not so the perfectly unembit- 
tered Rose-Marie! Still, one is quite free 
to believe that even if the book be ended, 
the story may perhaps go on, more normal- 
ly. And after all, this is a minor matter, 
since (the second reason for reading them) 
these letters themselves, while slight, make 
a thoroughly acceptable bit of summer di- 
version. 


The Haunters of the Silences. 
G. D. Roberts Boston L. C 
Co 


By Charles 
Page & 
Some years ago, when Mr. Burroughs fell 
upon Mr. Long, as it were, 
sky, the incredible thing 
far as we recall, not a single 
of standing appeared in Mr 

fence; and the of Mr. Long’s books 
at once increased enormously. Rejected of 
his fellows, town libraries clamored to 
take him in, even as they would be taken 
in, and school committees adopted him 


of a clear 
happened. So 
naturalist 
Long's 


out 


de- 


Bale 


Th 
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with enthusiasm. So he became the idol 
of whopper-loving childhood, the cynosure 
of the kindergartner, and the prophet of 
the lady with the bird-glass Now that 
the President has laid hand to him, there 
knowing where he stop Mr 
Roberts, to be is the immediate tar- 
get; we may him the 
substantial damages which a good-natured 


is no may 
sure, 


congratulate upon 


populace has begun already, no doubt, to 
pour into his lap. Who would not rather 
have the President call him a liar than 


a poet? Upon the technical points involved 


in the controversy, a layman had better 
not express an opinion. He does not know 
how a lynx kills a wolf, and does not so 
much care, so long as the blood flows 


He does not go to a book like “The Haunt- 
ers of the Silences”’ for precise informa- 
tion as to the habits of animals. He 
to it because he likes good stories, in 
cluding fish stories His the 
animal story may be waning a bit: for the 


goes 


interest in 


“nature” writers are in the way of run- 
ning into the ground their fable of tooth 
and claw. And it may seem to him rea- 


sonable that, after the story is told, after 


the effect has been gained, the fabulist 
should now and then own frankly that 
whopper is the word 
The Wooing of Tokala. ®y Franklin Wells 
Calkins. New York: Fleming H. Revell 
Co. 
With only a thread of story, in the con 
ventional sense, this is a thoroughly com 
petent study of a group of Dakotah and 


Sioux Indians. Their habits, traditions, and 
point of view are given with a detail which 
though painstaking is never tiresome. Mr¢ 
Calkins loves his red men. Their individ- 
vality, their humanity, is strongly borne in 
upon him 
at all the mysteries of folk lore enables him 
both interpret. He 
Lever loses the attitude of Indian towards 
Indian and Having set 
himself to describing the whole condition 


and the modern way of looking 


to understand and to 


towards white men 


from the other side, the Dakotahs’, he 
actually succeeds in keeping up the illusion 
without a break He makes his Indians 


quite plain, as creatures in the toils of tra- 


dition and beliefs which they must obey 
His style is clear and simple, attaining 
excellent effects by dint of completely 


avoiding self-conscious and labored efforts 
In fact, the whole book contains matter of 
real which is without 
parade of knowledge and with a total ab 
sence of trick or mannerism 


interest, conveyed 





Dulcibel: A Tale of Old Salem By Henry 
Peterson Philadelphia The John C 
Winston Co 
If any reader desires to forget recen 

higher criticism of the Salem persecutions 

for witchcraft let him turn to Mr. Peter- 
son's story. Rehabilitations in the light of 
modern research, reversals of judgment, 
the mantle of allowance for the day and 
the dogma, will all be forgotten while he 


abandons himself to the easy task of un- 
abhorrence The tale is not 
crudities, but it is animated 
and full of zeal. With every allowance for 
partisanship it is a stirring recital, and 
pulls at the nerves of indignation as if the 
dreadful thing had not all happened two 
hundred years ago. 


mitigated 
without its 
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Structure and Growth of the Mind Ry W 


Mitchell. New York Macmillan & Co 
$2.60 net 
This is a treatise on descriptive and 






Kenetic psychology It is presented in a 


series of lectures which were composed. as 


the author says, to be read as well as 
heard. The discursive style and the absenes 
of prominent landmarks would oft iy 
the reader a rather vague idea of the plan 
of exposition, were it not for the table of 
contents, which is a model of scientifi 
analysis, and almost makes wp for the ab 
sence of an alphabetical index. The first 
lecture and the last are concerned with 
questions of physiological psychology. The 
author begins with a discussion of “Mind 
and Brain,”’ and this forms, we think, the 
best chapter in the book He disposes 


easily of materialism, as so many psychol 
him have He then 
theory “parallelism 


done 
of 
is being 


ogists before 
the 
which at present 
fended and attacked by metaphysiclans and 
Do 


processes act and react 


takes up 


extensively de 
psychical 


psychologists physical and 


upon one another 


or have we to do with two totally distinet 
parallel, of 
although not interacting, correspond as two 
clocks 


Professor Mitchell maintains that physica 


yet series phenomena, which, 


might correspond with each other? 


as well as psychical, phenomena are all 
modifications of mind All our direct ex 
perience is of mental, not of material 
changes. The latter are abstractions. There 
are not two series parallel to each othe 
one psychical, the other physical; there is 
a single series For the idealist me 


taphysician there is no “parallelism,”’ inas 
much as direct experience is of the psych 
as the author 


the 


cal only. Nevertheless points 


out, this does not ‘preclude psycholo 


gist 
between certain 


from demonstrating a correspondence 
the 


states of which we are direct 


modifications of brain 
and certain 
ly conscious. -The greater part of the vol 
ume is devoted 
analysis of this direct 

There are three chapters on 
- =o 


to an explanation and 
experience 

“sympathet |; 
the 
“Imitation,” to 


attach the 


intelligence these 
with 


not 


and esthetic 
first is concerned 
which the author does 
portance given to it by Tarde and Baldwin 
the 


im 
of mental development; 
second and third 
the way in which self reads itself into ex 
The 


trea 1 rn) 


as a means 


explanations of 


contain 
perience, and becomes absorbed in it 
growth of 

cording to a threefold division of the lat 


intelligence is 


ter into ‘‘sensory,”’ ‘perceptual,’ and ‘‘con 
ceptual’’ The concluding lecture leaves 
the “direct’’ and takes up the “indirect” 
explanation of experience This can be 
read with understanding only by those 
who have some knowledge of the nervous 
system. Professor Mitchell gives a plausi 
ble account of the locahzation of the fun: 
tions of the brain; but the territory 
dificult for the travebl« and the furthe 
| one goes, the further the fronti« of c# 
tainty seems to reced 

In general, the point of view taken 
these lectures is that of moderate prag 
matism The author holds that he has 
“a single task at all grades,’ and “at 


all of them the criterion of truth !a the 
system of truth to which it claims to be 
lotig. The development of knowledge is by 


@ tentative seeking of what wil! work with- 








-_ 
StS} 
the system.”’ Unlike most modern 
y ylogists he has no scruples about 
g the term “faculty,” which he defines 
, 1 pow » experience but he does 
not always adhere » this definition, as 
when he lls ympathy” a faculty And 
h xplanation of the way in which we 
t me awa h xistence af faculties 
i for he observes “The explana- 
tio if a faculty consists in analyzing it 
» anything that we experience, but 
» the conditions of the experience after 
hich named A faculty “ils a power 
) h experience by means that we 
| wt « ence.” 
rr in followed by the author through 
) I ler first our experience of 
md, our thought about them, 
i yur action In consequence of our 
might and interest This analysis may 
ymmodated to the traditional division 
il processes into those of knowing 
ind willing. In every process, self 
in element; and Professor Mitchell has 
ipparently with the associa- 
mal psychology, which would explain one 
ence by another. He thinks that the 
if must always be considered in 
nental change This polnt does not 
" » be of much psychological im- 
For if the self be regarded as 
! h which changes at every moment 
ness, then we may disregard it 
! exam the tates of consciousness as 
h | i h contrary, it a common 
" \ h remains unchanged in every 
en then it may be eliminated At 
ill ev t misleading to speak as the 
ho lo of our consciousness of “self- 
i t without emoving the obscurity 
vhich irrounds the conception of “activ- 
in general, and of “self-activity’’ In 
irticula Mr. Bradley long ago found 
iit with the abuse of the word “activity,” 
which he regarded as a candal” in 
' } Indeed t would be well if 
vho employ the term would either 
vr else admit that it s indefin- 
\ fo elf-activity,” it is used 
" vaguely 
nm ‘ tures resemble not so much the 
ind 4 l-guarded treatises on 
helowy of the last two decades, as they 
nod zl form of those discourses 
} i icted, informed, and de 
! h 1udiences at the Setoch uni- 
| th lays of Dugald Stewart 
! Thoma Itrown Professor Mitchell 
idea vod contribution to psychology, 
nad tir y » pedagogy; and that will 
4 ! even by readers who dissent 
} ; lusiona 
/ juclios Ity Jean Finot Translated 
! ! Wade-Evan New York Ie 
| } 4 (‘o $2 Cnet 
‘I j } j in apostle of international 
iclal friendship Holding that 
ne it obsatacl indeed the greatest ob 
tach the way of the stablishment of 
kindly between human commun 
tle j t! ! ef in th existence of tnaur 
mountahl ra il difference and antagon 
m he et himeeclf to show hat the 
liversitte that exi are neither funda 
mental nor nece irily permanent With 
the term “race” he ha little diMeulty 
> oO now hold that the word ean tbe 
iken to mean an absolutely unitary and 
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fixed social group He goes into detail, 
however, on the question, examining, with 
1 large array of authorities, the various 


proposed divisions of humanity based on 


shape and size of skull, length of liabs 
color of skin, and other physical differences, 
and deciding that in these regards there is 
no visible line of demarcation between 


human groups. Here he is too positive; 


the trustworthy statistics thus far pub- 
lished are not large enough to warrant his 
sweeping generalization; still, the facts he 


diminish the significance of 


differences between 


adduces go to 


the physical peoples 


and between other groups On the other 
hand, he points out the influences that make 
for the unity of the human type: the con- 
litions of climate and food, the crossing 
of races, and the law of organic codérdina- 
tion, according to which changes in one 
organ affect all others. Striking examples 
of the effect of these influences may be 
given, such as the growth of the Hungarian 
people out of a Turkish nucleus, the mixed 
character of the English, and in this coun- 
try the rapid Americanization of large 
bodies of immigrants of diverse types. 
Here again, with much that is sound, the 
author is disposed to accept too hastily 
poorly authenticated reports of the results 
of cross-breeding in the lower human 
groups 

M. Finot’s main purpose its to set aside 
the current opinion that the “Latin” peo- 
ples, and especially the French, are essen- 
tially different from the other peoples of 
Europe, and to show that there is no rea- 
son for relegating negroes to a permanent- 
ly low place, intellectually and culturally, 
among human races France, he says, 
while at bottom not Celtic, but Germanic, 
has the most mixed population and the 
greatest variety of soils of any European 
country, and it Is precisely for this reason 
that she is the leader of civilization tn Eu- 
rope, the land where human equality is 
most recognized, the centre whence ideas 
spread over Europe and America. Not call- 


ing in question the cultural primacy of 
France (a primacy leng ago claimed for 
her by Guizot and others), and accepting 
for the moment the statement as to the 
character of her population (though this is 
doubtful), the author's conclusion does not 
certainly follow national character and 
national achievement are things too com- 


plicated to be explained in so summary a 


manner, as he himself admits in his sketch 
of the discordant opinions that have been 
expressed concerning the Celtic genius 
However, his exposition of the French 
civilization is instructive, and h object 
will have been gained if it be recognized 
(as recognized it must be) that it-is no 
longer possible to divide all human psy- 
chological material into French nature 
and human nature.” 

Hischampionship of the negro based in 
part on a precarious ethnological theory 
the white race, he says (p. 99), is the direct 
fruit of a negro race True, some ethno- 
logiat hold that Kurope wa settled by 
a North African stock; but this 
upposition j by ne mean proved 
and if it were proved the charac 
ter of the tock In question is unknown 
He Is on safer ground when he points to 


the industrial and cultural progress of ne 


this country, though it should 


that 


groes in 


be added this progress has been made 
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entirely under white tutelage. All friends 
of the negro welcome his growth in capaci- 
ty, and insist that he shall have equality 
of opportunity; but it is too soon to main- 
tain, as M. Finot that he is in all 
respects the equal of the white man—only 
time can decide this question. M. Finot, 
further, is firmly convinced that the Ameri- 
can white race is moving physically toward 
the Redskin type—leather-like skin, muddy 
tint (among woman insipid pallor), small 
head covered with smooth dark hair, long 
neck, sunken eyes, with dark iris, elongated 
bones of the extremities (in women unme- 
lodious voice, thinness, precocious physical 
and intellectual development). This point 
may be left to somatologists to decide. 

It may be hoped that M. Finot’s book 
will help to dispel race prejudice and to 
further the sentiment of human unity. One 
cannot, indeed, share his optimistic expec- 
tations to the full. Granted that the term 
“race” represents merely a_ hypothetical 
limit and not a concrete reality, it remains 
true that mankind is divided 
munities that are concrete and real, every 
one regarding itself as an independent unit, 
and every one working for its own advan- 
tage. This narrow self-regarding attitude 
may be modified by the the 
dogma of racial antagonism, but for com- 
plete regeneration we must look to 
larger influences that spring from 
companionship and the sense of identity of 
interests—it is, in fact, this last that 
destroy the feeling of antagonism 

M. Finot’s volume, while it does not es- 
cape the exaggeration natural to an enthu 
advocate, contains much matter that 
is of interest to students of 
relations and racial history. 
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Haddon. The Manor, the 

and Traditions. By G. 
Elliot Stock. 
Haddon Hall has so long been the prop- 
tourists, novelists, and play- 
wrights, that a time has come when the 
arch@ologist may fitly claim his share 
in this delightful memorial of the past 
To be sure, a certain amount of history 
must needs be woven into any tale of 
Dorothy Vernon and her elopement But 
then the elopement is a complete myth, 
and it remains for the present historian 
to give us in its soberer, more authentic 
form, the annals of this ancient 
His book on Haddon is a volume of near- 
ly 170 pages, in which, amid copious illus- 
trations, is told the story of the Peverels, 
the Avenels, the Vernons, and the Man- 
nerses, as it centres around one of the 
most famous buildings in England. 

Haddon, like every other respectable 
manor, goes back to Domesday, where it 
figures in close association with Bakewell 
Shortly after the Conquest, it was granted 
by William to his natural son, William 
Peverel, in whose family a part of it re- 
until the fourth Peverel forfeited 
his lands to the first of the Plantagenets 
In the meantime, however, the greater part 
of the manor, including the Hall, had been 
granted by the second Peverel to a knight 
named Avenel. By a singular arrangement 


London: 


erty of 


place 


mained 


effected about 1170, William of Avenel di- 
vided all his possessions at death between 
scons-in-law, Richard de Vernon 
and Simon Basset, the two “sharing equal- 


his two 
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| 
ly everywhere and in all things as my | don every year, and take the greatest in missary in Romagna, wt the N 
heirs, and so that Simon Basset and his a aie in ae — them — les | ber of this yea sm 
: 7 displaying far more Intelligence than the 
heirs shall do to Richard de Vernon and | ayerage Briton, who is perfectly content t man to the tortu 
his heirs what the younger shall own to | amuse himself by endeavoring to inscril leliver up to justice tt ’ 
the elder.” Eventually, the Vernons bought his nant e tes re 7 — or anything ir who had done h ‘ ‘ 
‘ scribable, despite rbhidding notices, wher 
out the interest of the Bassets in Haddon the guide’s ~y k is turns _ attent ik f} wn h ? \ 
and the estate remained their property in | in any way diverted. The American se« Mr. Gardn 3s at hist 
the male line until 1565, when Sir George | t® come to learn, while our country . \ rs | onal and iry } 
e - 3 come to enjoy themselves in any way 
Vernon died, leaving two daughters. The | -oway or otherwise. that they cat Chapters xi, xil, and x i 
younger of these was the celebrated Dor- tive titles of “The Orlando Fu 
othy, who carried Haddon as part of her to's Minor Poems,” and “A t ‘ 
dower to John Manners, second son of the The King of Court Poct A St , lies,’ are all good, especially the tw 
first Earl of Rutland. Work. Life amd Simee of Ledevice A rhe influence of the poet's pred 
As for the incident with which Dorothy osto. By Edmund G. Gard Mow Yat mntemporaries, and the growt! ! 
Vernon is chiefly connected in legend, Mr E. P. Dutton & Co. $4 net pment of h own art, a Pe ¢ 
Smith says: “There is not one particle : nsight, «+ whil epitomes al 
‘ a : Mr. Gardner has won a high pla tt ae ger 
of historical or documentary evidence to Saute of aiubeed ¢ Ital ; juotations nearly ilway ‘ 
‘ om Oo Students oO tailatr iit itu 
support the tale of elopement.” He fur- cat Gitlin in aie te the § by translation nal ! 
ane i siers if tai) 1 the first instar . 
thermore observes: “The amount of truth : : : : ; to follow, even when a text of 
: by his excellent Dantk Primet an! . at 8 ’ : 
contained in this undoubtedly pretty tale |. Dente’an Fen Ment - . . , 2 not at hand But h ga ‘ 
ante 8 L en and im the ” om . P 
may be gauged from the fact that the a - aki F ‘a ' lef 3s the almost compl , 
y his be s on Florence and Siena In , . 
very room in which she was supposed to Dent’ alient Ween : : consider Ariosto’s versificationfrom t 
il s ‘ li ai ns ser ic n 11s 
have been dancing, and the actual steps | ..,), : . : mal and historical | ts of view. H 
: ikes and Poets in Ferrat and in the , i cial : , 
down which she is said to have fled, were present iat teen vention of a new comic rhyt t 
sresen vo e, ‘ as attempted a com : . 
built by her husband John Manners, when aera Sylla erso sdru i i 
lation of political and literary history ’ i , 
he married her and became possessed of | , - ed (p. 331), as also the fact tha b 
put we cannot think that these two epochs , P 
the Haddon estates.” There are several l l uncounted canner es gears 
ave been happily chosen for such an at 
other points about Haddon and its owners . oes : pauses in ise do lw 
tempt There are periods in which politi ; — 
which Mr. Smith is at pains to clear up. m uly od (p 1S) But t 


cal events may be grouped about the writ- 


One of these is tha the later Ver- |, never a word said about the history 
. , t all the | Ver ings and personalities of literary men 


nons were descended from a certain Gil- | @acas jn point are Masson's “Life of Mil- ot dicen u 

bert le Franceis, who married a Vernon | ,,,,» oad Wiltest’s “Bite ent Tien of t t of the Italian ey ind ov 

heiress, and whose sons assumed the Ver- | x1, -niayelli.". and any adequate political Ariosto won so perfect a command 

non name. There is at Haddon a so-called history of the italian Risergimente must We wish to draw a 

confessional, which the local guide always | 4). pe a library history of the same era. | eS paar 1 Mr. Gare 

associates with pre-Reformation days. AS | py neither th ion . ae the events with of th Orlando” (pp. 266 ff ™ 

a matter of fact, it never was a confes- | which Mr. Gardner deals can be compared rightly rejects =e Jae mo te 

sional at all, and dates only from the | +, those which we have cited ie th. _ “we vebeerey ; Bola . rene 

seventeenth century. “This,” says MF. | cartier epoch of Ferrarese history.” says | ” and Aricsto’s “Furicee papeataian 

Smith, “like Dorothy Vernon’s elopement, | yy; Gardner, “the princes of the House of sidered as a single complete | 

is another Haddon fable.” Eete—and. above all. the first Duke Ercole by the one and brought to al Be 
The true antiquarian is so filled with the sre far more interesting than the poets ——— oe oon , = : = 

romance of his subject that he has little | who sang their praises. But in this sec Mr gt “ — om ts —* 

poe! wlong to entirely i t 


patience for those who demand the pseudo- | ond period Ariosto becomes an incompar- | | 
, rories t 
romance of melodrama. In the present case | ably more attractive and engacing figur: ae 


: 3 ' ‘lis 3 . . The one 1 hivalrous re 
Mr. Smith does nothing to embellish his | t,an either Cardinal Ippolito or Duke Al le O ; ; 











theme by any attempt at fine writing. It | gonso” This in Reeen enmity Seth Anima neg + wera — ~ el 
is enough that he should set down correct- accomplished court poet though he was Italian romance of chivalry wi 
ly the leading events in manorial annals | yo), King of Court Poets, according t Rajna is represented by the first, 1 
and make notes upon the chief objects of | ,,., author's title, and often as he was rece - hw Seat a6 date os ~< 
interest that are still preserved within the craployed on public business, had little ir nates sl and spentancous 4 7 1 pment 
hall. But for those who wish to know, this ffwence upon the political moves in which | nus. With th ‘Furioso.’ born of an Ita 
book is worth all the loosely written trash father, but of a Latin mother, there 
g , he played a part He was never anything , . hich 

about Haddon, put together. We submit, nde @ Seen oo manta mm in Be sten ans her branct which, 
however, that Mr. Smith would do well to] . | ‘ ; : : a ee See ne “, hanso! o Rote : 
avoid a common misquotation when he GeGiaite tnstruction to control bis acts SS . Soaaeaghwes y fe ; ri 
writes at the foot of his dedication: For this reason different portions of th fron ths “Bneid from tl M 

Si monumentum queria, circumspice book, as they deal with political or literary | phoses,’ and from the “Thebaid 

Apropos of this volume, we wish to say a history, read as if they belonged to different Mr. Gardner's phras: va 
word on behalf of the American tourist | ®t¥dies, and were bound together by mis mance,” instead of “roman 
whose vagaries and vandalism are so often take Chapters iv, vi,,viil, and ix, which | may not be commended, but } i 
held up to ridicule and abuse. It does, together form the largest and most impor as suggested by Rajna ‘ lid 
indeed, happen from time to time that some | t#n! of the purely historical parts, have a striking evidence of Ario let I 
one, lile the late Rev. Mr. Talmage, goes | little to do with Ariosto But more than | ness to the ancients is h lelight 
abroad with a geological hammer to knock | this, Mr. Gardner has not shown himself in odie narrative. which. though t w) 
relics off the corners of ancient and vene- | his two later ventures to be a good writer rrelevant, nevertheless obstructs the ma 
rated buildings The verses of J. K. | of history Both of them leave no question | current of the fabl In fact, an inter 
Stephen, entitied, “On a Rhine Steamer,” | of his diligence in research, but they also | ing essay in comparat literature mig) 
are also not without a certain justification betray his imperfect mastery of the art of | written on the episod element 
But we would fain protest against an in- historical perspective We can almost sex poetry 
discriminate tirade against those from our | him in the act of transferring the materials Mr. Gardner versions are usua 
side of the Atlantic who during six months | directly from the archives to his pag rate, but he has made a few ali 
of the year infest the English inn and Whereas, in his popular books on Florenc« lating his author Carm. i. 11 
wander about the English ruin The next | and Siena he showed that he could write a n page 292 “Celebres” in t! 
time the reader hears American tourists | clear and entertaining historical brief when | Satyros inter lebres Dryadasq ella 
denounced abusively, let him remember | he depended on others for his facts, his ens 7 renownea.” but ons 
though he neee not cite, the following pass writing here is not only without distinc- | “Dum vaga mens aliud : 
age from the preface to Mr. Smith's book tion, but is sometimes positively bad. Ther: | Whilet my roving 1 , ther thing 
on Haddon Hall are all too many sentences like th Count | but the correct set Until my re 

Large numbers of Americans visit Had- ' Niccold Ariosti was at Lugo, as ducal com fancy ask a chang In translating “Qui 
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bus parill vita tenore filuit,” “Ye for whom 
life flows in rigid Mr. Gardner 
probably derives the notion of “rigid” from 
the preceding line rather than 


tenour,” 


“«atones” in 


has the 


from “parili which here meaning 
of monotonous 

The book is provided with a full bibli 
oxraphy and index, and is beautifully made 
up rhe frontispiece is from the woodcut 
after Titian’s design, which was published 
n the Ferrara edition of the “Orlando” of 
1632 rhere are besides eight illustrations 
in the text from contemporary medals and 


paintings 


Die Geheimlchre dea Veda By Paul Deus 

eno Leipzig: F. A. Brockhaus 
Frinnerungen an Indien By Paul Deussen 

Kiel: Lipsius & Tischer 

In his ‘Secret Doctrine of the Veda” the 
distinguished professor of philosophy in the 
University of Kiel aims to reveal the 
esoteric teachings of the Veda by a careful 
ind quite exhaustive collection of passages 
from it and from the commentarics of In 
dian exegetists, especially from the Upani- 


hads. The Bible ascribes the fall of man 
to the corruption and perversion of his will, 
which brought him under the hereditary do- 
minion of sin; the Veda, he says, discovers 
the origin of hum nn errors anit = delin 
quencies in ignorance The former finds 
ransem through the mediatorial transfor 
mation of the will; the latter secures re- 
demption through enlightenment and the 
enlargement of the perceptive faculties. In 
the words of Shakespeare, 
Ignorance is the curse of God 
Knowledge the wing wherewlth we fly to heaven 
But since man is neither wholly will nor 
wholly intellect, the two schemes of re- 
demption supplement and elucidate each 
other 

rhe secret doctrine which the author dis- 
overs in the Veda and expounds is that of 
the Afman, the principle of life, sensation, 
ind intelligence, which has its highest im 
personal manifestation in Brahma, the su- 
pren deity and soul of the universe, and 
which constitute the essence, entity, and 
mperishable self of every individual. This 
doctrine was taught by Cankara, the cele 
brated interpreter of the Vedanta phil 
mophy, by Plate, Kant, and Schopenhauer, 

1 finds cone expresaion in Deseartes’s 

ogito, ergo sum,” corresponding essential 
ly to the Sanskrit “aham Brahma asmi,” 
fam Hrahma All else is illusion (mdyd) 
We cannot here give even a succinet sur 

of the contents of this volume, but can 

mmend it to all who may be Interested In 
he subject Professor Deussen, we may 
0 the ablest living «xponent of Hindu 
Mhilosophy, but in reading his work one 
mi illow for a certain perversion of the 
naive spirituality of the more ancient India 
through his Teutonle intellectualiem 

His “Recollections of India” is a work of 
more general nterenrt but alao cf apes ial 
value to Oriental echolara It containa de 


lightful reminiscences of a journey in India 


extending from Bombay to Peshawar in the 


to Caleutta, and 
back 
ursion in the 
Madras 


was accompanied 


extreme north, thence 


in 
Him 
Ceylon 


through central India, to Bombay 


cluding a remarkable ex 


slayas and a tour to and 


Profess 


wife. 


Deussen by his 
both speak English, and 


with the officials 


or 
They were 


to converse 


thus enabled 
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part, 
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and British residents, while his knowledge 
of Sanskrit and Hindi facilitated his inter- 
course with native scholars and the com- 
mon people. Indeed, since his return he 
has kept up a correspondence in Sanskrit 
with some of his learned friends there, who 
address him as Devasena, a quite compli- 
mentary orthographic form of his name, 
since it implies a connection with the celes- 
tial hosts. 

These rare qualifications brought him into 
less familiar association’ with all 
pandits, and per- 
from Brahmins to Su- 
hardly necessary add that 
of 256 pages gives a more va 


more or 


classes—rulers, priests, 


sons of every caste 


It 


volume 


dras is to 


this 


ried and more accurate description of the 
country and its heterogeneous inhabitants, 
their thoughts, feelings, occupations, and 


conditions in ordinary life, as weli as their 
ideas embodied in philosophic systems and 


eligious tenets, than any other record of 


travel in that remote region. Obscure 
places, which have no interest for the aver- 
age tourist, are full of significance 
and suggestiveness to him through the al- 
lusions to them in the “Rigveda,” the 
“Mahabharata,” and other monuments of 


Sanskrit literature. At the same time he 
shows strong practical sense and often de- 
licious humor in the narration of his daily 
He praises the organization 
and construction the railways and the 
arrangements for the comfort of the pas- 
The hotels are very defective, and 


experiences 
of 


sengers 

in many smaller towns there are no inns 
whatever. and the Government has erected 
so-called dawk-bungalows at the stations 


for the travellers, or prepares beds in the 
waiting rooms or in empty cars Although 
these makeshifts furnish rather primitive 
accommodations, they are preferable to the 
In Lucknow he took a cab, 
“the most wretched 
Its name seems at 


average hotels. 
or ekka, which he calls 
vehicle I ever sat in.” 
first to be a corruption of hack, but is real- 
ly from the Sanskrit eka, single, one-horse 
shay; its disagreeable jerking and jolting, 
however, might sugest aka, moving tor- 
tuously or jostling to and fro. 

The book has a map of India and sixteen 
illustrations with appendix containing 
a lecture in English “On the Philosophy of 
the Vedfnta and Its Relations to Occidental 
before the Royal 


an 


delivered 
Bombay. 


Metaphysics,” 


Asiatic Society in 


How- 
Mif- 


English Poets By 
Houghton 


Arthur of the 
Maynadier 
& Co $1.50 net. 

excellent book 
W. MacCallum’s ‘‘Tenny- 
Arthurian Story,”’ which 
as the best 
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ard 
flin 
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to supersede M 
Idylls 
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popular account of the development of the 
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English poets. To be 

is not 
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son's and 


service 


legend in 


by 
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its treatment 
the 
the 


the 
of the 
same In Mr 
a fifth of the space 
before Malory, 
the proportion 
We believe, for own 
that Maynadier’s plan is 
the more judicious of the two. The Arthur- 
greater importance 


two works 
MacCallum's book 


aure, plan 


quite 
was given 


in 


only about 


the whereas 


is almost 


period 
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one-half our 
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ian legend has a vastly 
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than modern literature, 
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of Arthurian story in the different modern 


periods—between Blackmore’s “‘King Ar- 
thur,” for example, and Tennyson's 
“Tdylis.” 

In general, Professor Maynadier’s work 


satisfies all the requirements of exact 
scholarship, but there are some errors in 
it which it will be worth while pointing 
out—most of them, as will be observed, 
relating to the Old French prose romances, 
which are so commonly neglected by stu- 
dents of the Arthurian legend on this side 
of the ocean, owing, doubtless, to the fact 
that some of the most important of them 
remain to this day unedited. In the first 
place, Professor Maynadier invests Mal- 
ory with an authority which is not his due 
Malory has indisputably an important place 
in the history of English prose style, al- 
though to ascribe to him the quality of 
“swiftness,” as Professor Maynardier does, 
sounds rather tronical; but as far as his 
materials are concerned, he is entirely un- 
original, and any one who has had to oc- 
cupy himself much with Malory’s relations 
to his French sources will even begin to 
doubt whether the merit of judicious se- 
lection is really his, and whether the work 
of compilation and abridgment had not al- 
ready been done for him, in the main, by 
some French compiler. However this may 
be, Professor Maynadier’s idea about Mal- 
ory’s Anglicising his material is purely 
imaginary. The part which the Archbishop 
of Canterbury plays in the “Morte Dar- 
thur” is taken over bodily from the “Mort 
Artu,”” or rather the modified form of this 
romance which Malory undoubtedly fol- 
lowed in the latter part of his work. Simi- 
larly, there is no earthly connection be- 
tween Margaret of Anjou and the story of 
how Guinevere defended herself against 


Mordred in the Tower of London. This 
story, in every detail, is found in the 
“Mort Artu,” composed more than two 
hundred years before. In fact the only 
reason why the “Morte Darthur”’ has 
eclipsed the Old French romances is that 
it is short (comparatively speaking) and 


If we take any individual 
best of these romances 
say, the prose “Tristan” or the “Mort 
Artu’’—we shall find that even in the mat- 
ter of style Malory enjoys no superiority 
whatever. 

Professor Maynadier makes another slip in 
regard to Malory’s sources, when he cites 
among them the Middle English stanzaic 
“Morte Arthur.” If he had consulted the 
Early English Text Society's edition of the 


they are long. 
episode in the 


poem in question, he would have been 
saved this error There are other 
instances, however, besides those in- 
volving Malory, which show  Profas- 
sor Maynadier's imperfect acquain- 
tance with the Old French prose ro- 
mances. For example, with regard to the 


continuations of “Merlin” he remarks that, 
“for some reason or other,” the romancers 
decided to carry the adventures of Merlin 
beyond Arthur’s coronation. But the reason 
is perfectly well known—namely, a desire 
connect “Merlin” with “Lancelot du 
Lac.” Again, our author speaks of the 
“Quéte du St. Graal” as ascribed sometimes 
to Robert Boron, but more often to 
Walter Map, but the versions so ascribed 
are not identical. The former is preserved 
in the Portuguese “Demanda do Santo 
Graal],” the latter in the Vulgate—Quoest, 


to 


de 
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published by Dr. Furnivall. Of the story | 
of Mordred’s birth, 
Maynadier observes: “How this epis de got 
into the {of Arthur] be 
said.” It is almost certain, however, as 
was suggested by that 
of the Arthur legend was bor- 
the of Pope 
our discussion 


incestuous Professor 


stories cannot 


Gaston Paris, this 


feature an 
rowed from 
Turning to 
Holy Grail, one remarks 
old of Alfred Nutt’s, 
joyed such a vigorous life, concerning “The 
Lay of the Great Fool’’—accepted by that 


Gregory 
of the 
again the 
has en- 


legend 
author's 
here 


error whic? 


eminent folklorist in his “‘Legend of the 
Holy Grail” as a genuine Celtic parallel 
of the Perceval story. But Professor Zimamer 
in his review of this book, now seventeen 
years ago, pointed out that this tale first 
appears in an eighteenth century Irish 
manuscript next to a version of Chrétien's 
“Yvain” and amidst other material of a 
similar character, so that there can be no 
reasonable doubt that it too is derived 
from the French. Professor Maynadier re- 


peats from Paulin Parisa very unfavorable 
estimate of the compilation of Arthurian ro- 
in the 
From 
the purely literary point of view the judg- 


mance made by Rusticiano da Pisa 


latter part of the thirteenth century. 


ment may be correct, but this compilation 
of 
value than is generally known, and is one 
of the first pub- 
lished, if the longed-for Arthurian Society 


contains Arthurian material greater 


works which should be 


is ever fermed. 
There are a good many statements be- 
sides the above in Professor Maynadier’s 


work that invite criticism. There is no rea- 
son, for instance,for conceiving the histori- 
Arthur as 


chieftain 


bare-legged 
origin of his 
if nothing 
would lead us to suppose that he be- 
the 
no doubt, 


bare-foot and 
The 


seems well assured 


eal a 


savage Latin 
name, which 
else 
Celts, and hence 

The book, 
taken as a whole, however, is one of decided 


value It 


longed to Romanized 


was, a civilized man. 


is very agreeably written, and has 


a basis of accurate scholarship. 


{1 Hebrew and English Lericon of the Old 
Testament, based on the Lexicon of Wil 
liam Gesenius as Translated by Edward 
Robinson By Francis Brown, S. R. Dri- 
ver, and Charles A. Briggs. Boston 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. £7.50 net. 

The title-page of the new Hebrew and 
English lexicon does not quite accurately 
describe it. Large as is the debt which it 
owes to the great German lexicographer, it 
is really based, not on Robinson's Gesen- 
ius, but on an independent and exhaustive 


collection and analysis of the material, and 
this suffice 


important 


alone would to distinguish it 


He- 


as the most contribution to 


the 
the 


brew lexicography since ‘Thesaurus.’ 
When it added that gains of three- 
quarters a century in Semitic philology, 
in textual criticism, geographical explora- 
tion, 


is 


of 


and archwological research, as well 
as in Biblical exegesis, have been brought 
to lexical problems of the Old 
will that the 
itself by 
of former gen- 
English tongue 
instrument not 
but unrivalled in any 


bear on the 


Tstament, it be understood 


lexicon has no need to commend 


even the greatest names 
of the 
their hands an 


only unsurpassed, 


erations. Scholarg 


have now in 
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The Nation. 
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sh 
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burden of the task for nearly twenty years 
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“Newton and the Motor Force of the World 
Machine The conception of history as a 
series of epoch-making men is at least as 
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art, 


in science as it is in literature 


or politics, and it is certainly the best 
way that has been devised for catching the 


attention of the ordinary reader, for whose 


benefit the book is written He will find 
here what he could elsewhere only by long 
search, that is, descriptions and explana 


tions in popular language of the most im- 
portant discoveries in astronomy and 
physics, and ciear presentations of con- 
flicting cosmical theories Mr. Snyder's 
style is that of the writer of magazine 


“feature stories."" He picks up picturesque 
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information mostly at second or third hand 
and gives few references by which his 

rees can be traced Besides the Ila 
t ty to historical errors due to this. he 

fond of exaggeration and rash prophecy 
such as the following 

The weather sharp now knows the most 
though not all, of the physical conditions 
hich produce the varieties and eccentrt 
ties of atmospheric phenomena The bio 
chemist understands the most, but not all 
of the physical conditions which result in 
the display of life by nert matter But 
i cannot, as yet follow these conditions 
sufficiently close to produce life just as the 
veather prophet cannot yet predict earthly 
“weather five hundred years hence, as he 
will be able not distantly to do. Probably 
the solution of the one problem will be 
reached almost as soon as the other 
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struments The Brahmsgesellschaft has 

so issued a new edition of ‘“Brahms- 
rexte,”’ containing all the poems he se: 
to mus and of the first volume of Max 
Kalbeck’s elaborate biography of Brahm; 
The second volume is to appear in the 
tutumr A new edition is also promised of 
Brahms’s correspondence with Heinrich 
and Elizabeth Herzogenberg, in which, 
ywever, Brahms plays a minor role, his 
pwn i rs being few in number and ua- 
nteresting 

A Leipzig firm has sold the MS. of one of 
Beethoven's sonatas for piano and violin 
(in G-major, opus 96) to Commendatore 
Leo S. Olschi of Florence, for $10,000 (42,- 
00 marks) A good deal of soreness has 
been caused.among the Germans by this 
sale 

Viadimir De Pachman, the great pianis:, 
innounces his farewell tour in America 
rom Sep nber, 1907, to May, 1908 

The death is announced of H. A. Kést- 
lin, professor of theology in the University 
of Giessen from 1895 to 1901 He was the 
iuthor of several important works on the 
history of church music 

Art. 

Some impurta changes are being made 
in the hanging of the pictures at the 
Louvre, which, in the case of Rembrandt, 
ire distinctly for the better. The tendency 
of late in exhibitions of old and modern 
painters is to place the work of one man 
together, and this is the arrangement now 
dopted with the Louvre Rembrandts. They 
have been brought from the Salon Carré 
ind the little aleoves and grouped at one 
end of the long gallery. It is a regret, of 
coirse, not to find that wonderful Hen- 
lrickje Stoffels in the Salon Carré with the 
Lionardo and the Giorgione, the Velasquez 
ind the Titians. But there is no doubt that 
Reimbrandt never before has been so well 
een at the Louvre; many bare spaces are 
lef on the walls of the alcoves, and 
probably there will be further interesting 
vouping and changes before long One 
other thing that strikes the present visitor 
it the Louvre is the positive splendor with 
which Manet holds his own in the great 
room of the modern Frenchmen Ingres, 
from whom it can now be seen how much 
he learned, pales before the beauly and the 
colors of the Olympe The picture seems to 
have gained by the removal from its pro- 
bat‘'on at the Luxembourg to a place among 
the masters 

There have been changes also in the 
hanging at the London National Gallery, 
and these also are very much for the bet- 
ter. The influence of Sir Charles Holroyd 
is already making itself felt, though it is 
hardly a year since he succeeded Sir Ed- 
ward Poynter, and the few things he has 
had time to do make one hopeful for 
the future of the Gallery under his direc- 
tion The most notable change as yet is 
n the arrangement of the Dutch and Flem- 
ish pictures. The large room where they 
have hitherto hung together is now fre- 
served for the Dutchmen, and Franz Hals 
has his place, as he should, on the walls 


with Rembrandt. The Flemish pictures 
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fare no less well. Rubens, in a room apart, 
which he almost fills, the remaining space 
being given to Jordaens and Van Dyck, 
has a stateliness and sumptuousness that 
never impressed one in the same way when 
his three or four big pictures were in the 


corner of the large room They appear 
now with the decorative dignity that be- 
longs to them, while the student profits 
immensely by the new arrangement. Here, 


too, bare spaces on the walls prepare one 


for further changes. It is noticeable that 
modern foreign work has been grad- 
ually creeping into the National Gal- 
lery of late. There are the Boudin and 
Fantin with the French collection, and 
a little group of modern Dutchmen, with 


The latter group 
presented 


the old Dutch masters. 
has been lent—not bought 
And it must be said that the work scarce- 
ly has the distinction that justifies the 
acceptance of the loan at Trafalgar Square, 
where there is a modern section only for 
British work, and even this the Tate Gal- 
lery is rapidly monopolizing. 


or 


The exhibition of the New English Art 
Club is now open in London; its present 
headquarters an unattractive little gal- 
lery in Dering Yard, just off New Bond 
Street. There was a time when this ex- 
hibition was one of the most interesting 
given in England. The club was young; so 


were its members, who represented all 
that was strongest and most promising in 
the art of Great Britain. You could smell 
the powder, feel the revolution the 
at their annual show, the used 
to say. But the club has reached the con- 
servatism of maturity, it has managed 
get rid of many of its distinguished and 
promising members, and to-day it is little 
more than a gathering of the 
of the Slade School at University College, 
their friends and followers. Wilson Steer 
remains, and he, by refusing to exhibit with 


in air 


enthusiast 


to 


professors 


other societies or academies, has proved 
a very decided attraction But his two 
pictures this year—portraits—show that he 


is now wavering in his allegiance between 
the French and English painters 
of the eighteenth century, as his 
he often wavered between 
Monet and Constable Walter Sickert 
mains, but, apparently, prefers to 
his best work for other galleries; worthier 


portrait 
in land- 
scapes has so 
re- 


reserve 


things of his have been seen at the new 
Salon in Paris, and the International in 
London Rothenstein remains, but seems, 
in paint, to be endeavoring to rival Mr. 
Zangwill’s success in words, and, in his 
vresentation of his people at their relig- 


ious rites, to be looking to subject for suc- 


cess as dutifully as any Academician; the 
‘Ghetto supplying the novelty The young- 
er members, who have come into the fold 


of late, have not done much so far except 
to express unquestioned loyalty to Slade 
teaching, or to give that promise which, at 
the New English Art Club, has for the last 
twenty years passed as achievement The 
result is that the present exhibition would 
be sadly dull and disappointing, for 
the contributions of an Academician, Mr 
Sargent For some feason he has always 
been honored by the club, and he often 
shows with its members He has now 
several brilliant sketches, mostly of archi- 
tecture, in oils and water-colors, which, by 
their vigor, their audacity, their solidity, 
emphasize the weakness of the work sur- 


but 
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ghout the United State Wheat and 
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| i that the Government's July 
wa due next Wednesday 
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No single cause ever operates alone in a 
matter of this sor financial movements 
result from the cumulative influence of a 
great variety of causes. Therefor t is eas 
ly possible that the failure as ys of any 
formidable trade reaction to develop—en 
tailing such consequences as did the iron 
trade relapse of 1903—is a_ strong con 
tributing influence wards b er feeling 
The nearness of the July reinvestment 
period” always has some effect, and may 
have more than usual this year, when the 
mid-year revenues will be used quite as 
much to liquidate over-extended credit as 
to Invest on the Stock Exchange No doub 

will be alleged, by that curiously per 
verse pat f the railway community which 
ha n ted on “antagonism » railroads” 
as th ) of all recent depression ha 
people are growing reassured 1 that 4d 
“ection ind are therefore feeling be f 
Th irgument meets difficulties, unless 
President Roosevelt’s rather Delphic Me 
m al Day speech, or Gov. Hughes’s veto 
of the Two-Cent Fare bill” in New York 
is assumed to mean reversal of public 
»pinion However, such things are un 
loubtedly a » even if the function as 
the main cause of conditions precedent is 
not admitted 

The larger qu yn whether the fa 
vorab!l change n financial sentiment is 
merely a temporary incident. or marks the 
real turn the tide As to that, one must 
watch th doubtful spots in the situation 
Crops may b growing well nto July 
7 evel nto \ugus ye b blight 
la harvest, and late rops, lik this 
yea in a peculia sk. The bank posi- 

n not as strong as might be wished 
when the New York surplus reserve, at $5,- 
600,000 last Saturday, was the lowest on 
record for that date. outside of the panic 
year 1893, and when $6,000,000 gold per week 
has lately been going from New York to 
Europe Finally, the world outside of the 
Un 1 States is not in the best financial 
position, when financial trouble has actual 
ly broken out at Genoa, Alexandria, and 
Rio Janeiro, and when London and Paris 
a facing formidable Liquidation. But these 
are considerations for the future 
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